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PREFACE 


‘WHOLESOME MARRIAGE’ is written for those 
who, recently married or about to be married, 
seek information that will make their pathway 
to continued happiness clearer. It is a product 
of many years of experience in giving advice, 
as friendly counselors, to those who have felt 
the need of an outsider’s judgment regarding 
matrimonial or family problems that appeared to 
them difficult. 

The book deals almost exclusively with the 
social and personal aspects of marriage as con- 
trasted with those that are physical. This point 
of view is not intended in any degree to suggest 
that the sex side of marriage is unimportant, but 
represents the belief of the authors that there is 
a place for a book on marriage stressing the social 
problems which also have much to do with ad- 
vancing or destroying the happiness of the home. 

The influence of present-day civilization leads 
us to give our impulses, even when they are re- 
lated to experiences basically physical in charac- 
ter, a social and psychic coloring, and this shows 
itself especially in the sex life of those recently 
married. It is as true that social incompatibility 
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destroys sex harmony as it is that sex discord 
prevents the affectionate fellowship of husband 
and wife. 

Modern youth are frank, unprejudiced, and 
often eager for insight regarding matters that 
concern marriage. Their matrimonial problems 
are necessarily more complicated and difficult 
than were those of their parents, but their desire 
‘for an intelligent understanding of the marriage 
relationship gives some of them no inconsiderable 
advantage. 

Certain problems have been omitted in this 
book, since they more naturally belong to a dis- 
cussion which the authors have in preparation 
under the title of ‘Wholesome Parenthood.’ 

We express with pleasure our appreciation of 
the care shown by Mrs. Edna F. Slaney in the 
typing of this manuscript. 

ERNEST R. GROVES 
_ GLapys HOAGLAND GROVES 
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WHOLESOME MARRIAGE 


CHAPTER I 
HAPPY MARRIAGE 


MARRIAGE CONFIDENCE. Marriage is begun 
with assurance. Of course, there are exceptions, 
but for most men and women doubt belongs to 
the period of engagement. No other human 
undertaking is entered upon with the abounding 
trust that is characteristic of marriage. For- 
tunately most American marriages are love 
matches, and nothing seems to destroy doubt 
like love. The spirit of certainty with which 
marriage is commonly begun is a magnificent 
demonstration of the fact that perfect love cast- 
eth out fear. 

It would be foolish to suppose that thoughtful 
people, however self-reliant, begin marriage with 
no questionings, no minor misgivings. The main 
current of feeling flows strongly with confidence, 
but there are side eddies that signify uncertainty. 
In cases not a few, those contemplating marriage 
or newly married refuse to admit even to them- 
selves their slight sense of insecurity as they face 
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the unknown experience. They seem to feel 
that any acknowledgment of hesitation or ap- 
prehension would be treason against love. Of 
course it is true that any large quantity of fear 
with reference to the projected marriage demon- 
strates that the wedding ought not to take place 
at all, but some degree of doubt is natural and 
inevitable. Normal adults cannot assume the 
responsibilities that marriage involves or con- 
sider the changes in their manner of living that 
necessarily follow a wedding without bringing 
to consciousness some questions it is wise to 
face squarely. To anticipate the problems of 
marriage, especially the problems of adjust- 
ment, is not treason against love, but merely the 
evidence of prudence and common sense. 


PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE. Most young 
women plan their trousseau in preparation for 
the wedding and the early days of marriage. 
A good many go still further in their getting 
ready and try to get some practical experience 
in the ways of housekeeping; they take a course 
in a cooking school or work with their mothers 
at home to get insight into the management of a 
household. The couple also plan the details of 
the wedding and work out together their honey- 
moon. All such planning is proper and helpful 
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in making the first days of the marriage easier, 
but it is well to take one more step and consider 
those contingencies most likely to affect the suc- 
cess of the marriage itself. 


PROBLEMS OF MARRIAGE. It is particularly 
important to have some understanding of the 
problems that arise early in married life because 
the beginning has such lasting influence over the 
whole marriage career. In most things that we 
undertake it is not difficult for us to correct those 
mistakes that come from lack of experience, but 
mishaps in the first days of marriage may give 
the relationship a bad start and even create con- 
ditions which will mar the happiness of one or 
both parties forever after, since the fact is that, 
however much romantic love may seek to forget 
it, marriage is a very human undertaking, an 
everyday relationship between a man and 
woman, subject to the same conditions that 
operate upon personality in the other experiences 
of life. 

There is another reason why thinking in ad- 
vance of the problems of marriage is so impor- 
tant. Marriage represents a life association; it 
does not have the temporary character of most 
of our relationships. Friendships are for most of 
us fleeting; old friends go and new ones come, 
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and when we casually meet friends of earlier 
days we find that most of the significance of our 
association has evaporated with the passing of 
the years. It ought not to be thus with marriage. 
No marriage is a success that does not provide 
the conditions for the continued development of 
both husband and wife, and so there is need of 
marriage being established on a basis that has the 
substance of permanent happiness. 

Marriages do fail. However confident you 
may be of your own marriage happiness, you 
cannot escape knowing that others who were 
doubtless equally cocksure have not done so 
well with marriage as they expected. It may be 
that many of these marriages were ill-advised at 
the start and did not have the possibility of 
working out successfully, but it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that this is true of all or 
even of most of those couples who make public 
confession in the divorce court of their unhappy 
marriage. The great majority would eventually 
have been happy, if they had managed some- 
what differently — in other words, if they had 
only used the foresight necessary to meet their 
problems with more discretion, patience, or un- 
derstanding; instead, they committed themselves 
to the intimacies of married life, feeling that 
mutual attraction was sufficient preparation for 
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their happiness. Pushed forward into the testing 
of constant association, they failed and even- 
tually were obliged to acknowledge publicly the 
seriousness of their failure. 

Perhaps you think it is quite enough for you 
and your beloved to be sincerely fond of each 
other, but knowledge of family difficulties re- 
veals the advantage of adding to intelligence, 
good will, and love a specific understanding of 
the problems that arise in marriage and home 
life. One of the strongest testimonies we ever 
received as to the value of recognizing the social 
side of marriage and the risk one runs, particu- 
larly in the early days of marriage if this has not 
been considered, came from a biologist, standing 
high in his science, who had abounding affection 
for his wife; nevertheless, after years of happy 
living together, he confessed that his marriage 
well-nigh went on the rocks at the very begin- 
ning because of lack of experience and insight on 
his part with reference to some of the common 
and on the surface trivial, problems that come 
up in marriage. Intelligence and good will are 
indispensable; it is a decided advantage also to 
have specific preparation for marriage. 


THE SEX PROBLEM. Most persons who seek 
to prepare for marriage attempt to get informa- 
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tion along lines of sex; they have heard much 
about the importance of physical sex adjustment 
and have been led to believe that sex appears as 
the one serious problem in the early part of mar- 
ried life. No one qualified to discuss the pro- 
blems of matrimony would deny the significance 
of sex, yet the spectacular character of this par- 
ticular problem has led to its being too greatly 
emphasized; indeed, some, in the effort to pre- 
pare themselves for marriage, come upon books 
or counsel given by their friends that exaggerate 
sex and may even give it a morbid atmosphere. 
Of course in marriage there may be difficulties 
of adjustment that center about sex, but sex 
problems will usually be found secondary, the 
product of social maladjustment in other rela- 
tionships than sex itself. Sex problems that are: 
actually physical are much less common in mar- 
riage than is usually supposed. In any case, it 
is not difficult in these days to get useful informa- 
tion regarding the sex side of marriage, even 
though we have fewer books than we have a 
right to expect that discuss this topic with a 
balanced sanity. In order to stress the social 
side of marriage, which the authors believe much 
the more important, the present book will not 
consider the problems of marriage that are es- 
sentially problems of sex. 
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THE HELP OF SCIENCE. We are told that wise 
people learn through the experience of others. 
As far as-marriage is concerned, it is not so easy 
as we might suppose to learn from our friends, 
relatives, and neighbors how to avoid the pit- 
falls of marriage. If we are willing to discuss 
frankly with those more experienced than our- 
selves the problems that naturally arise in 
marriage, we soon stumble upon this difficulty: 
we can talk in a perfectly confidential way with 
only a few of our intimate associates; these few 
are bound to emphasize particularly those pro- 
blems that arose in their own married life, and it 
is difficult from such conversations to get a dis- 
passionate or proportionate treatment of our 
problem. The generalizations of our friends are 
good as far as they go, but they represent too 
small a quantity of experience to be used as safe 
guides, helpful though this information may be. 

Science generalizes in the same manner as our 
friends and relatives from experience, but a 
scientific treatment represents a larger amount 
of experience to draw from and a more cautious 
interpretation of the concrete events. Fre- 
quently also our friends can tell us what hap- 
pened and the mistakes they made, but, being 
observers of themselves, with their vision 
clouded by their own emotions, at times the 
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really basic facts escape them and their interpre- 
tation is partial or even misleading. The scien- 
tist brings to such a problem a wealth of material, 
the grain that has come from winnowing a mass 
of experience, and also an impartiality which 
to a large extent strips his counsel of the per- 
sonal equation. 

During the last decade science has been more 
interested than ever before in the behavior of 
people. In the same way that material things 
have been studied in the past, resulting in inven- 
tions and in conquests of natural forces, so of 
late man has been studied for the purpose of 
making it easier for him to solve his difficulties 
and obtain success. This new information, 
gathered by the recent workers in the sciences of 
biology, psychology, and sociology, has been put 
to use in business, in education, in politics, and 
other human activities; surely there is no place 
where it is more necessary than in the home and 
no way by which it can be made more fruitful of 
good than by bringing it in a clear and usable 
form to those who are about to start a home or 
who are already meeting the initial problems of 
married life. 

It would be unfair to suppose that there has 
hitherto been no effort made to distribute useful 
information regarding the problems of marriage. 
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The writer, the parent, the teacher, and the 
pastor have by no means neglected to give coun- 
sel regarding the conditions of happy marriage, 
but to-day it is our good fortune that we can go 
much farther than these counselors of the past 
because we have the advantage that comes from 
the rapidly developing science of human be- 
havior. Science can not only give counsel; it can 
also reveal the basis of its advice. 

It is possible to take the preparation for mar- 
riage, like anything else, too seriously. Some, 
particularly if they have become nervous and 
fatigued in working out the details of the wed- 
ding, are apt to get worried; and even sensible 
advice takes on an exaggerated significance. 
Fortunately this is nearly always temporary and 
passes quickly; at any rate, it is better for such 
a worried person to have clear-cut ideas that are 
the substance of actual happenings rather than 
to be troubled with vague forebodings and in- 
definite imaginings. Nothing brings calm and 
sanity to a mind unsettled by dread so quickly 
as does knowledge that is concrete and specific. 
Marriage does not require preparation because 
it is a superhuman experience. It is true that 
marriage is the supremely significant relation- 
ship, but after all it is a human relationship. 
The getting of information about its problems 
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and opportunities makes it possible for the in- 
dividual to gain from it a larger and richer life. 

No one travels for the first time into a foreign 
country without getting all the information he 
can that will help him enjoy the trip and gain 
from it the most beautiful memory-pictures. 
When one enters marriage one begins what is 
presumably a lifelong fellowship. The experi- 
ence is of course new and that is in part why it 
has such a tremendous emotional appeal. It is 
foolhardiness to start the journey in a spirit of 
childlike confidence, refusing to take its prepara- 
tion seriously. | 

It is a decided advantage for the newly mar- 
ried to realize the everyday character of the 
marriage association. Husband and wife are not 
likely to fail in the outstanding spectacular or- 
deals; concerning these experiences they are 
forewarned from the very peculiarity of the 
relationship: problems of sex are an illustration 
of this. The places where the new couple’s fel- 
lowship will receive its most searching testing 
are the common, little, daily contacts; it is about 
such matters that there are likely to be differ- 
ences of opinion, misunderstanding, and misin- 
terpretation, and an inability to sense the other 
person’s attitudes. In this realm of petty hap- 
penings they fall back most naturally upon habit 
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and continue to do very much as they did before 
marriage. It is in this everyday life, therefore, 
that they need most to beware of possible dis- 
turbances to their happiness. It always helps to 
know from what quarter to expect trouble, and 
especially when inexperience tends to hide from 
one the place where difficulty is most likely to 
arise. 


VALUE OF INFORMATION. There is no experi- 
ence in life, perhaps, where a preliminary under- 
standing helps more than in marriage, but this 
does not mean that training and preparation 
insure everything working out smoothly. This 
would be too much to expect; we would not as- 
sume this to be true in a business partnership; 
it would be foolish to expect it to prove true of 
marriage. No training, no advice, no book can 
anticipate all possible questionings that will ap- 
pear in the marriage relationship. It is some- 
thing, however, to know that this is so and to 
take it for granted that such an intimate associa- 
tion demands of both parties a willingness to 
make adjustments with intelligence and unselfish 
loyalty; it will save many a dispute, many a 
heartache in the early days of marriage for the 
average man and woman to have a firm grasp of 
the fact that disturbances in their relationship 
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are the very means by which permanent and 
satisfactory adjustment between the two in- 
dividuals is brought about. Such experiences 
reveal not the points of friction or serious incom- 
patibility, but the places where contacts need 
to be made smoother, that the two persons may 
be more satisfactorily geared together; they are 
not matters for quarrel, but for interpretation 
and frank discussion. A sensible appreciation 
of this fact at the very beginning of marriage 
will go far toward the construction of a firm 
basis for a lifelong and maa! fruitful 
fellowship. . 
There is a common notion abroad that women 
need much more preparation than men for suc- 
cessful marriage. It is indeed true that the 
woman is almost always called upon to make 
more changes in life habits and as a rule greater 
sacrifices; if she is a professional woman, for ex- 
ample, it is no uncommon thing for her to have 
to give up her life-occupation while the man con- 
tinues his. It is a grave mistake, and some- 
times spells ruin for the individual marriage at 
the very beginning, for the man to assume that 
he is well prepared for marriage and need not 
trouble about making changes. Even if the 
woman must make a greater quantity of adjust- 
ment, what the man takes over as his share of 
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family adaptation has all the more meaning; if 
he needs to make fewer adjustments, his failure 
to make these will be deeply resented by his sac- 
rificing wife. The fact that she has reconstructed 
her career will make her sensitive to his negli- 
gence about meeting his responsibilities. If he 
goes right on living very much as he did before 
and demanding of her that she conform herself 
to his wishes, she will naturally feel hurt, and, 
although she may keep her feelings to herself in 
the spirit of love, the experience will rob her of 
some of her happiness, and as a result sooner or 
later will rebound upon the man, for it is an 
axiom in marriage that the unhappiness of one 
individual is sure to react upon the happiness of 
the other. 


A TASK FOR EpucaTION. It is a mistake in 
our education -for life which costs society a 
desperate price, that our schools and colleges do 
not train the youth better for home and parent- 
hood responsibilities. We already do much more 
for the girl than for the boy. This is a conse- 
quence of our general attitude that marriage ad- 
justments are obligations that devolve primarily 
upon women. The tragic failures of marriage 
prove that this is not true; marriage is so com- 
plex and its interests so varied that it can be 
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thought of from many points of view. The de- 
scription that comes nearest to revealing its 
inner meaning to those who are happily married 
over a long period of years is the word ‘codépera- 
tion’; marriage represents the most intimate and 
most important codperation possible between 
human beings. It follows that married life has 
to be a working together in which each person 
contributes to the utmost from his resources 
and at the same time is eager to carry his share 
of the load. If either member of the life-firm 
exploits the other, the enterprise loses its proper 
spirit and misses its real goal; then each person- 
ality preys upon the other in trying to get all 
the advantage it can for itself: instead of being 
a codperative enterprise, marriage comes to be 
a conflict. When the marriage begins with the 
idea that the woman is called upon to make 
radical changes in her habits of life while the 
man is to go on as if nothing had happened ex- 
cept that he has hired a housekeeper or obtained 
a legal means of sex satisfaction, then the mar- 
riage begins in the spirit of exploitation and can- 
not prosper; if the woman does not become dis- 
satisfied, she must necessarily become smaller 
until she literally descends to the level of mere 
household drudge or mistress of the man’s 
pleasures. The point of danger is insidious be- 
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cause the woman in the spirit of love is often 
willing to go further than is necessary in her ad- 
justment, while the man, because so much of his 
life must remain as it was before, fails to see the 
more subtle changes he must make if the mar- 
riage career is to be permanently satisfying to 
both persons. 

It is true that the way we live in our modern 
world protects both the man and the woman 
from the quantity of adjustments that once had 
to be made. In our cities, particularly at the be- 
ginning of married life, it would often seem to the 
observer as if both the man and the woman 
went on after marriage exactly the same as be- 
fore. Actually, however, both parties have to 
make changes, even when the woman continues 
her former vocation, and later the woman has to 
make still more changes, especially if she be- 
comes a mother. Though both the modern 
man and woman are freer to go on after mar- 
riage in the habits of their pre-marriage days, it 
seems to be true that such changes as they have 
to make are accepted with somewhat more diffi- 
culty than formerly. This is the result of a social 
situation that stresses to a large extent personal 
self-expression, sacrifice and denial having a 
much smaller place even in the code of the 
nursery than they once did; and as a consequence 
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the thoroughly modern man and woman assume 
as a matter of course the right to the working- 
out of their own desires. Adjustment to the need 
of another is by this very process of education 
made more conscious and more difficult than 
formerly. 


MARRIAGE NOT A MIRACLE. Marriage has no 
miraculous power to make over character: It 
simply provides a new arena in which the in- 
dividuals act with added resources and changed 
purposes. Each member of the marriage part- 
nership has to bring his personality, the product 
of heredity and childhood environment, into the 
codperative enterprise; neither one can shake off 
the accumulations of past experience, nor is this 
necessary. The basis of the attraction that has 
impelled toward the union of the couple is made 
up of personal qualities that are in large measure 
the result of earlier happenings. 

The two individuals are bound to collide as a 
consequence of their differences in life prepara- 
tion. It is just this that the new psychology il- 
luminates so clearly. Things that seem trivial, 
as mere passing differences in judgment or un- 
like desires, may be profoundly significant be- 
cause they actually issue from different child- 
hood experiences and have a large emotional 
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coloring, due to the nature of their origin. We 
find this same set of personality as expressed in 
motives and judgment appearing in like manner 
in industry, religion, politics, and all the major 
interests of life, but there is no place where the 
personal bias can come out so clearly and with 
such momentum as in marriage. As will be de- 
veloped later, this is at the bottom of much of 
what we call ‘marriage incompatibility.’ If, 
as it is said, Wellington won the battle of Water- 
loo in his games on the field of Eton, it is certain 
that many marriage tragedies that have to be 
carried to the divorce court originated in the 
days of childhood, in the home or school. 

Though marriage has no magical power by 
which it can wipe out the results of previous 
social experience, it does offer a novel and 
unique type of association; and the new career 
immediately begins to operate upon both per- 
sonalities, not taking away the material of the 
past, but putting it in a different form. Soon 
it is possible for their friends to say, ‘Marriage 
has changed Mary (or John).’ 

This transforming power of marriage is so 
well attested by human experience that it has 
long been a tradition to attempt to make of 
marriage a reforming process. To use marriage 
to straighten out personality-crookedness is a 
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most precarious undertaking. Few marriages 
entered upon for the purpose of reform work out 
successfully. If marriage seldom reforms char- 
acter, it always changes it. 

A wholesome marriage, therefore, muét pre- 
pare the conditions for rich mutual growth. No 
marriage prospers that remains where it starts. 
The new psychology helps at this point. It 
shows why men and women are tempted to keep 
marriage fixed upon one of its early levels. It is 
most disastrous when one of the pair is eager to 
go forward, while the other refuses to make ad- 
vancement or even slips back to a lower and 
earlier level of behavior. This is the type of 
marriage failure that the observer most easily 
detects. Husband and wife are often both aware 
of the root of the difficulty; sometimes only one 
is conscious of it and sometimes neither of them. 
It matters little; the gulf between them grows 
deeper and wider as one personality develops 
and the other lags behind, and the pathos of the 
situation is that frequently it is the thoughtless- 
ness of the more progressive member rather than 
the lack of capacity or negligence of the other 
that causes the separation. 


CHAPTER II 
OBSTACLES TO HAPPINESS 


MENTAL MECHANISMS. Since we bring to the 
experience of marriage those tendencies of con- 
duct that are characteristic of human behavior, 
it is of importance that we should know what 
mental mechanisms are dangerous to matrimo- 
nial happiness. Even if marriage provides merely 
a different type of self-expression, it creates new 
conditions for those trends that have become 
habitual in our ways of thinking and acting, and 
thereby stimulates and magnifies our personality 
traits. 

There is much misunderstanding with refer- 
ence to marriage difficulties because it is so often 
forgotten that the real causes of infelicity are 
embedded in the personality and are not cata- 
logued under the terms we generally use in de- 
scribing family troubles. It helps little, for ex- 
ample, in discussing the reason for a divorce, 
to charge it to quarreling. What we need to 
know is why the husband and wife quarrel. 
Such a question leads into the necessity of know- 
ing the character trends of the personalities that 
are clashing and, if possible, understanding 
those previous experiences of the two persons 
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which will reveal and perhaps explain the source 
of their incompatibility. This attempt to deal 
with a family situation in the way that we ana- 
lyze other forms of social troubles brings us at 
once to a consideration of those mechanisms of 
human conduct that influence marriage. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS THAT INFLUENCE MAT- 
RIMONY. A complete statement of the person- 
ality traits that influence matrimony would 
involve a lengthy discussion of recent psychology 
and would require a comparison between the 
various schools that are at present, in their ex- 
ploration of human behavior, attempting to 
maintain their special points of view. Such an 
interpretation of matrimonial difficulties would 
defeat the practical object of this book. The 
habit trends of personality that influence mar- 
riage in ways every husband and wife need to 
understand are: 

I, Fear 

2. Guilt 

3. Feeling of inferiority, including jealousy 

4. Fixation, including mother and father 
complexes 


FEAR AND MARRIAGE. Fear habits, wherever 
we find them well entrenched in human behav- 
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ior, hurt people in their relationships and spoil 
their opportunities. This is strikingly true of 
marriage. Sex fears are most common, perhaps, 
and most serious. They frequently show so soon 
in marriage that the new relationship starts 
badly and leaves both husband and wife puzzled 
as to what was the cause of their increasing di- 
vision. Mothers sometimes, in their efforts to 
use fear as a motive to keep their daughters 
virtuous, create so strong a fear of sex as to 
make the later consummation of marriage a 
morbid shock that endangers affection. Fear 
of pregnancy on the part of either husband or 
wife, fear of poverty or illness, fear of criticism 
by friends and -in-laws and fear of loss of affec- 
tion are also common expressions of morbid fear 
attitudes. 

Such trends are the result of early experience 
and can ordinarily be accounted for when the 
history of the person concerned is studied, and 
especially the first happenings of childhood. 
Fear in marriage, whatever its form or origin, 
darkens the union and complicates the process 
of adjustment even in those cases where the 
basis of happiness is not undermined. 


GUILT. Feelings of guilt act in much the same 
manner as fear to hurt marriage. There are 
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men and women who look backward to experi- 
ences in the period of childhood, youth, or court- 
ship, with morbid feelings of shame or repent- 
ance, and let events of the past, sometimes 
fictitious and often exaggerated, spoil their new 
undertaking because of the unreasonable reac- 
tions called forth by feelings of guilt. Parents 
frequently are responsible for teaching their 
children in ways that lead them to feel guilt 
without justification and to act under the im- 
pulse of their sense of being unworthy. Such 
persons, when caught by the fervor of courtship, 
say, do, or think what seems to them most blame- 
worthy. Accepting this réle of evil-minded ones, 
they stimulate themselves into morbid ideas, 
wishes, or actions. 

Marriage is sometimes brought about by 
guilt motives and generally this type of union 
works out unsuccessfully, since it is neither 
happy nor free from a sense of compulsion. Any 
form of guilt feelings has the power to hurt 
marriage. Criticism by the other member of the 
alliance may awaken guilt and lead to emotional 
suspicion, lack of confidence, or recklessness. 

In one case the unfounded jealousy of a wife 
regarding her husband’s treatment of a woman 
employee in her absence, brought about by the 
idle talk of relatives, led the man to begin drink- 
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ing at once; and an hour or so after her expres- 
sion of jealousy he returned to his home as drunk 
as ever man could be. From that day this couple 
never again had any taste of happiness. 

Guilt ideas are also highly suggestive, and 
married people, by the belief that they have done 
a wrong to the beloved, are led on to act in ac- 
cord with their notion of their past misdoing. 
In this way guilt pushes them toward conduct 
that is as black as their thought of themselves. 


FEELINGS OF INFERIORITY. Feelings of in- 
feriority are closely associated with the phrase 
‘infantile retardation.’ It is natural to put the 
two together, for the inferiority complex repre- 
sents a condition of chronic shame which often 
results from a realization on the part of the 
individual that his emotional responses because 
of their infantile character, are looked down 
upon by others. His lack of self-control is al- 
ways getting him in trouble with his associates. 
He feels that they despise him and this magnifies 
the persistent feeling of inferiority which is the 
dominant mood of his life. 

It is not difficult for any one to imagine how 
the constant feeling of being criticized and 
looked down upon colors one’s personality until 
there is nothing else that has so much influence 
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upon conduct. A man or woman burdened with 
an excessive feeling of inferiority is forever try- 
ing to do something that will take away the dis- 
agreeable self-reproach which always clings 
about and spoils everything. 

We owe to a great Austrian psychologist, 
Alfred Adler, the discovery of the importance of 
the influence of this chronic feeling of inferiority. 
Adler found that bodily weaknesses, deformities, 
and defects always tended to make people sensi- 
tive about their misfortune and to lead them to 
make unusual effort to arrive at some distinc- 
tion or power that would relieve them from their 
feeling of deficiency. He particularly stressed 
the influence of organic weaknesses of the body. 

Later investigations have stretched the mean- 
ing of inferiority complex until it now is seen to 
result from any sort of thing that makes one 
ashamed, even when the shame has no real 
basis. 

Adler pointed out that just as the body com- 
pensates for an organic weakness by overdevel- 
opment of another part of the body that can 
somewhat make up for the deficiency, so the 
personality that suffers from a feeling of inferior- 
ity is all the time working hard to get to a place 
where it will feel so successful that the old 
thought of inferiority will be pushed into the 
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background; but, since the inferiority feeling 
always has originated in the emotional life of 
childhood, it cannot be got rid of by any process 
of achievement unless the person realizes what 
his real trouble is and gets more mature emo- 
tionally. 

A majority of persons suffering from inferior- 
ity complex do not have strength enough to 
arrive at any great success. Those who are par- 
ticularly gifted in intellectual, executive, or 
artistic capacity may, in spite of their emotional 
immaturity, finally reach a place of some dis- 
tinction. 

Most people who have chronic feelings of in- 
feriority soon find that they are not equal in 
competition with their fellows and resort to day- 
dreaming. That is, they build air castles instead 
of trying to do some real thing as a means of re- 
lief from their sense of shame. In their day- 
dreaming they imagine all sorts of success com- 
ing tothem. They feed their emotions with every 
conceivable pleasure of fancy. The more they 
dream, the less they do; and when they are 
brought straight up against any actual problem, 
their sense of inferiority comes out all the 
stronger. 

It is possible for one to dwell in the realm of 
fancy so far as the emotional life is concerned 
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and still have intellectual ability in the world of 
thought. Such a person may even become a 
scholar and win distinction in some difficult line 
of investigation, but in his desires he stays just 
where he was, constantly building dreams in a 
futile effort to get rid of the inferiority that still 
persists, no matter what his intellectual achieve- 
ment may be. 

A strong feeling of inferiority shows itself es- 
pecially in marriage. It creates extraordinary 
sensitiveness, stimulates a propensity to quarrel, 
develops excessive concern regarding possible 
criticism and frequently produces a craze for 
social distinction. For some, it, rather than love, 
becomes the motive for marriage, for this new 
undertaking promises them a sense of power and 
success. The inferiority feeling often increases 
after marriage and always, by making matri- 
monial comradeship more difficult, becomes an 
obstacle to happiness. 


JEALOUSY IN THE FamiLy. Human nature 
never shows a meaner spirit than in expressions 
of jealousy, and jealousy is never worse than 
when found in family life. In making a casual 
call you have often been impressed by the pro- 
nounced jealousy between the children of the 
family. 
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Jealousy seems to be partly hate and partly 
fear. It is fear that one may lose what one has, 
and hate because one thinks of another as likely 
to get what one wishes to keep. It grows on one 
very easily. It is generally present in childhood 
where children are unwisely treated by their 
parents. It lingers and develops and becomes a 
painful thing with him who has it and with him 
who suffers as a result of its expression. 

The demonstration of affection between hus- 
band and wife in the presence of the child not 
yet old enough to walk may give rise to bitter 
jealousy in the little one. When the kissing or 
other fondling of the couple brings forth signs of 
displeasure in the baby, he can well be included 
in the love-play. Parents who thoughtlessly en- 
joy provoking the anger of the wee observer by 
leaving him out of their love-making are sowing 
in him the seeds of jealousy. 

One of the first forms of jealousy in the family 
is the feeling of one child that a brother or sister 
is taking too much of the affection of the mother. 
Frequently the first child will be very jealous of 
the new baby that has come into the family life. 
There are indeed cases where the young child of 
three or four has tried to injure or has actually 
hurt seriously the very small baby. 

The older child’s tenderness for the baby 
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brother or sister can be enlisted as a sure pre- 
ventive of jealousy by the simple programme: 
(1) of preparing him for the coming of the new 
member of the family, that he may look forward 
with keen anticipation to the event; and (2) of 
allowing him to do things for the baby, that he 
may feel it is his baby as well as Mother’s. 
Another cause of family jealousy in childhood 
comes from the differences in age of the children. 
One cannot safely be allowed some liberty that 
is perfectly safe for another. Jealousy may then 
spring up in the younger child. Or the parent 
may be especially partial to the younger child 
because of his natural helplessness, and this may 
create a feeling of injustice in the older child, 
leading him to anger and finally to jealousy. 
Although some are more prone to jealousy 
than others, on account of the happenings of 
infancy and early childhood, a good deal also 
depends on how the child is handled when he first 
shows signs of jealousy. By wise treatment the 
parent can decrease the tendency to jealousy in 
any child. He must try to be just in handling 
the child, willing to explain the basis for the 
different ways in which he deals with the several 
children. He also must encourage the child’s 
being busy doing all sorts of things and mixing 
with all sorts of people, for it is the child who 
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keeps by himself with little to do who grows 
suspicious and jealous. 

Parents help most in insuring their children 
against jealousy by having a life attitude that is 
sane. Any jealousy the parents feel toward 
neighbors, friends, or business associates tends 
to develop jealousy in the children. The way 
parents treat others has as much to do with 
making or decreasing jealousy as does the in- 
heritance of the individual child. 

Jealousy in the home is bound to mean 
jealousy in the lives of the children. Children 
take in jealousy as blotting-paper soaks up ink. 


INCURABLE JEALOUSY. Why is it almost im- 
possible for the individual with a jealous disposi- 
tion to get rid of it? No one who has ever been 
associated with a person suffering from chronic 
jealousy will question the fact!!that the habitu- 
ally jealous man or woman seldom gets over the 
tendency to wallow in jealousy on the slightest 
pretext. The reason why the cure is so difficult 
comes out when we examine the cause of such 
jealousy. 

In the first place, it is a habit of long standing 
that possibly started before the child began 
to walk and is as deeply embedded in the nerv- 
ous mechanism as the habit of walking. Nobody 
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would expect to change the walking peculiarities 
of a grown person without great effort. Indeed, 
in most cases it would be utterly impossible to 
make decided changes. It is much the same with 
jealousy. It has been going on too long to be 
easily corrected. 

There is another reason why the jealous dis- 
position is so hard to change. This kind of 
jealousy starts in feelings of inferiority and is 
one of the ways in which the person suffering 
from lack of self-esteem caters to his pride by 
pushing out of consciousness the way he feels. 
While indulging in an orgy of jealousy, he loses 
his feeling of inferiority. He does not, of course, 
realize that this is what he is doing, but he en- 
joys the relief from his inferiority feelings that 
accompanies the outburst of jealousy. From 
childhood up, he has chosen always the action 
and thought that let him forget for the moment 
his unendurable feeling of inferiority. 

Before he can make any progress in getting rid 
of jealousy he must admit his fault. He must 
squarely face the inferiority from which he has 
all this time been running away. When he 
acknowledges that his jealousy is unfounded, and 
sees that he has been using jealousy as an avenue 
of escape from his own feelings of insufficiency, 
he has more grounds than ever for thinking 
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himself inferior to others. In addition to all 
his old faults he must now charge up against 
himself one more. 

Pride keeps him from recognizing the fact 
that he is in the habit of giving way to un- 
founded jealousy. The last thing he will think 
of doing is to admit to others that he is the one 
to blame, not the person who arouses his jeal- 
ousy. His cure is blocked before it starts. At 
the same time, it does no good for somebody 
else to make a charge of jealousy. The jealous 
person indignantly denies the truth of the 
charge and breaks off all association with the 
person who made it, be he friend, physician, or 
specialist in conduct. 

The greatest hindrance of all to the cure is the 
relief the jealous person gets during his out- 
bursts of wrath. He turns his attention away 
from his own feelings of inadequacy by attacking 
some one else. If this leads to combat, he enjoys 
for a time a state of mind that resembles intoxi- 
cation. Of course the after-effect is unpleasant 
and adds still more to the original sense of in- 
feriority, but while the spell is on, the emotions 
run high and keep out of consciousness the fact 
most desperately hated. All this explains why 
it makes little difference what one does or does 
not do when married to a jealous partner. The 
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root of the trouble is with the person who is al- 
ways nursing jealousy, though in some way he 
manages to fix the blame upon somebody else. 

Like all habits of men and women, jealousy 
can be easily prevented if the child is rightly 
handled at the start. When it has continued 
into the adult period, it seldom indeed gives 
way to saner judgment or better self-control. 
Almost any other fault is more easily cured. 
Jealousy is not only one of the most danger- 
ous of all emotional weaknesses, but one from 
which few escape who once have fallen into its 
clutches. 


MoTHER ComPpLEXx. Of late a new term has 
been added to our vocabulary and now we are 
constantly hearing about ‘mother complex.’ 
Although the term is new, the thing itself goes 
back perhaps to the first family. 

As science is making so much of the mother 
complex, there is need of its meaning being well 
understood. When a child has become too de- 
pendent upon his mother, he is said to have a 
‘mother complex.’ Another way of stating the 
situation is to say the child has not matured. 
The street urchin defines mother complex when 
he says that a playmate is ‘tied to his mother’s 
apron strings.’ 
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The reason why so much mischief is charged 
against the mother complex is that it keeps a 
person infantile; that is, he does not grow up. 
His attitude emotionally remains what it was 
when he was a child. He lets his mother take 
his place in meeting the hard circumstances of 
daily life. 

The trouble is he has never come to have a 
life of his own, an independent existence. A 
relation which was natural in the beginning, 
during his days of helplessness, is carried on until 
he has a parasitic attitude and depends upon the 
personality of another instead of developing his 
own. 

It might seem as if the mother would profit 
from this continuing dependence. Ina sense she 
does because she enjoys doing for her child as 
she did in his days of infancy. But since part of 
his nature protests against his inability to cope 
with life, there is always an element of hostility 
in him, which flares up every little while in some 
outward protest. While he never overthrows his 
yoke, he is forever fighting against it. Instead of 
the mother’s being happily content, she is con- 
stantly worried by her child’s emotional out- 
bursts. 

The mother complex comes about so easily 
that it is full grown before one is aware of it. 
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All the mother needs to do is to keep blocking 
her child’s developing self-reliance. She stops 
his growing away from her in small things until 
finally he gives up any serious effort to maintain 
his own individuality. Oftentimes he becomes a 
victim of the mother’s doing too much for him. 
At times it is the excessive expression of affection 
on her part that must take the blame for the 
starting of the complex. Occasionally the 
mother’s jealousy against any other person 
having anything to do with the child leads to the 
development of the complex. She may even be 
jealous of her husband. If jealousy is the root 
of the trouble, when the child arrives at maturity 
and gets the idea of marrying, the mother’s 
jealousy will burn at white heat and the child 
will be in difficulty. 

He may give over the idea of marrying, and 
remain ‘his mother’s boy’ to the end of her life. 
Even then if he marries he is liable to have a 
hard time of it, and his wife a much harder time. 
He is apt to try to make his wife over into a 
second mother, whose chief duty is to protect 
him from the hard knocks of the world and 
console him when he feels that he has a griev- 
ance. Almost any wife likes to mother her hus- 
band a little, but she also craves the oppor- 
tunity of looking up to the stalwart male who 
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stands between her and the sharp edge of things. 

The woman who marries a man afflicted with 
a mother complex is likely to find her situation 
rather one-sided; she must forever be helping 
her husband to stand up under this or that sup- 
posed hardship, while she herself can never 
count on getting the support she needs from 
her husband. Moreover, in addition to being 
obliged to stick unremittingly to the job of being 
a mother to her husband, the unhappy wife can- 
not satisfy her mate unless she tries to make 
herself over into the likeness of her mother- 
in-law, peculiarities and all; she must do as 
‘Mother’ did, refrain from doing what ‘Mother’ 
did not happen to do, and even take her recrea- 
tion as a copy of the older woman’s if she would 
please her husband. The natural result in such 
cases is a series of very unhappy homes centering 
about these men who cannot grow up. | 


Can ONE GET Rip oF A MOTHER COMPLEX? 
This is a question often asked. If one finds one’s 
self or a member of one’s family hampered by 
a mother complex, can it be got rid of? Nobody 
relishes the thought of being perpetually handi- 
capped by a lack of independence. Still more 
does one dislike seeing one’s brother or sister 
or child crippled in self-reliance, for the serious- 
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ness of the situation is better seen by the person 
who is not in its grip. 

Yes, one can get rid of a mother complex, but 
not without great effort and much patience. It 
developed gradually and cannot be overthrown 
by a single outburst of will. The person whose 
self-confidence has been prevented from flower- 
ing by the overattentive mother-care that first 
protected and then crushed his spirit will en- 
counter difficulties when he tries to free himself 
from his predicament. 

The first thing of all is to recognize the pre- 
sence of the complex, the way it came about, and 
the particular form it takes in one’s behavior. 
The moment a person becomes conscious of his 
dependence on his mother, natural enough in the 
beginning but continued long beyond its period 
of usefulness, his feet are set in the pathway of 
recovery. It takes a good deal of courage to 
face the facts squarely and admit even to one’s 
self that one is childish in one’s attitude. It is 
especially unpleasant to have to recognize the 
fact that one has been spoiled by one’s mother. 
Nobody likes to blame his mother; least of all 
does the person afflicted with a mother complex. 

But as soon as the admission is made that one 
does suffer from overdependence on one’s 
mother, the possibility of growing out of this 
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condition urges one to face ahead and not waste 
energy regretting the mistakes that have led 
up to the difficulty. In fact, forward-looking 
thought and action make up the positive pro- 
gramme that one must try to carry out if one 
is to achieve the independence that has been 
denied one. 

The man whose life is cramped under a mother 
complex cannot face life squarely because he 
finds his greatest happiness in the past when he 
had practically nothing to say about what he 
should do, but his mother carried most of the 
responsibility for his actions. When he persist- 
ently tries to break away from his infantile type 
of conduct, he will be able to see that certain 
characteristic feelings and decisions are due to 
the hold his mother complex still has on him. 
Having reached this point, he will guard against 
taking himself seriously when he notices that he 
is stirred by childish desires. 

Does he find himself boring his friends and 
abusing his relatives, in the absence of his 
mother, with long tales of the hard conditions 
under which his daily work is carried on, the in- 
justice and favoritism shown by his employers, 
and the sad way in which real worth and true 
ability (his own) are neglected? Then, if he is in 
earnest in his determination to grow up, he will 
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look beyond his own concerns far enough to see 
the indifference or impatience his tale of woe 
calls forth from all but his mother. He will even 
resist the temptation to draw on her unfailing 
supply of sympathy, and will try to buck up and 
better his business situation in order to com- 
mand attention and respect by fair means. 

It must be clearly understood that the chief 
difficulty in getting rid of a mother complex is the 
fact that one enjoys having it. For a time acting 
independently will be uncomfortable and pain- 
ful. If the mother can be led to see the trouble 
she has caused, and will therefore codperate, 
getting rid of the complex becomes far simpler. 
Of course, the sooner the complex is recognized 
and an attempt made to get out of its clutches, 
the easier this will be, for the habits through 
which it expresses itself will not be so firmly 
hardened. . 

No one who recognizes that he has a mother 
complex will postpone until after the wedding 
day his attempt to rid himself of it, since his suc- 
cess in growing up at this point determines the 
quality of his married happiness. By admitting 
to himself that he has a mother fixation, he has 
already taken the most important step in clear- 
ing up his difficulty, for all that remains is to 
identify those situations in which his mother 
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attitude colors his feelings, and to make allow- 
ances for this in deciding what he is to do. 

If a married man sees that what he resents in 
his wife’s emphasis on system and orderliness in 
the household régime is really the blame this 
throws on the disorderly home maintained by 
his mother in the days of his boyhood, he is at 
once able to shake off his feeling of resentment 
and register only mild annoyance, tempered per- 
haps by amusement at the contrast between the 
ways of his women-folk. This lessening of emo- 
tional tension increases the enduring happiness 
of the new home. 


CHAPTER III 
COURTSHIP 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. Courtship in our 
country is no mere passageway into marriage. 
It is an experience which, once the wedding has 
occurred, becomes an organic part of marriage 
itself. The days of love-making are also a fixing 
period during which the two lovers start associa- 
tion trends which they are destined to follow 
throughout their marriage. The passion and the 
emotion of their colorful romance may fade and 
in large or full measure disappear, but the réles 
assumed, the reactions made to each other, and 
the habits started continue and determine to a 
great extent the course the couple follow in all 
their years of married life. 


THE Wuy oF CourtsHip. Many marriage 
failures start before the wedding. It is the court 
ship that has failed. The purpose of courtship 
is to give the young man and woman who are 
interested enough in each other to consider the 
possibility of marriage an opportunity to get 
thoroughly acquainted. Whether this is ac- 
complished or not depends on the good sense of 
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the young people and the seriousness with which 
they try to understand each other. Courtship is 
both a discovery and a testing. When it is suc- 
cessful, each lover unearths and brings to the 
surface the real character of the other. If at the 
end of long going together the real self of either 
remains mostly concealed, marriage is a precari- 
ous experiment. i 
Courtship is more than merely the discovering 
of the hidden characteristics that casual ac- 
quaintance cannot reveal. It is also a testing of 
the personality which is brought out, to deter- 
mine whether it will wear well. In this respect 
courtship is a sort of diluted form of marriage. 
The testing is much the same as that which 
comes about when home-keeping actually starts. 
The difference is that if things do not go well it 
is easier to break off the association than it is 
when once the marriage has been entered upon. 
The value of a courtship cannot be measured 
by the time it consumes. We have numerous 
cases of individuals that have become thoroughly 
well acquainted at one meeting and have mar- 
ried most happily. We have other cases of people 
that have ‘kept company’ for years and yet 
found out after marriage: that they were not 
fitted for each other, and that they had never 
really understood each other. If they had 
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learned to know one another during courtship, 
the marriage never would have come about. 

Much depends upon the young people’s alert- 
ness and clearness of perception. Some people 
understand others easily and quickly. Some are 
strangely stupid and it takes them months or 
years to discover what is obvious to everybody 
else. It is these slow and inaccurate observers 
who make poor use of courtship; dazzled by pas- 
sion they refuse to look facts in the face and 
throw the courtship experience away as far as its 
purpose is concerned. 

When a man and woman find themselves 
mutually attracted, they must regard their situ- 
ation seriously, for it contains the possibility of 
love. Attraction, alone, does not prove that the 
two are fit to live together. 

Would you like a recipe for successful court- 
ship, a plan by which you can feel reasonably safe 
in deciding whether you should or should not 
marry the person whom you are so confident you 
like? The scheme is not unfair to love, but an ex- 
pression of good sense. Try to see your prospec- 
tive mate under ordinary conditions as much as 
possible, with the same sort of judgment that 
you use in buying your hat or renting your room. 
Marriage exists in an everyday sort of world. 
Lead your courtship into that world and you 
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will know the why of courtship. It is not a mere 
pleasure jaunt, an emotional joy ride, but a 
testing process to discover the difference between 
gold and dross. 

You must also do your best to call forth the 
fullest possible response from the person you are 
courting, for once you are married you are likely 
to take each other for granted and cease explor- 
ing in each other’s personality. Your married 
life might then seem tame and humdrum just 
because you had failed to search out every side 
of your mate’s individuality. Each of you would 
feel a great lack in the other, when all the time 
the difficulty was caused simply by a shutting in 
of interests that each thought the other would 
not appreciate. 


THE ANCIENT GAME OF CouURTING. Courting 
is the most ancient of games. It is as old as man 
himself. There is no danger of its losing its ap- 
peal. It gives to man the most intense satisfac- 
tion of his hunting instinct. Fortunately woman 
likes to be hunted as much as man likes to hunt. 

This ancient game of courtship carried on by 
the two sexes can be found even among the ani- 
mals. It has been developed by some of them to 
such an extent as to be a veritable play. The 
female pretends to withdraw, but her object is 
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actually to invite pursuit. If the male becomes 
disheartened and gives up the chase, she im- 
mediately follows him and gives him no rest un- 
til once again he starts in pursuit. In this fashion 
the game continues until finally the wooing ends 
in success. 

We are told, for example, that the female king- 
fisher often torments her lover for half a day by 
leading him on, escaping him, and then coming 
back to rouse his ardor again. The love-making 
of the cardinals, carried on in somewhat the same 
way, is a brilliant spectacle. 

Making love will always be life’s most fasci- 
nating adventure. It carries with it the element 
of struggle that is so captivating to human na- 
ture and gives zest to all sport. However serious 
one’s enthusiasm, if there is any love-making at 
all it has in it an element of play, a spice of ad- 
venture. 

Some women spoil the fun of love-making by 
taking away the male’s opportunity to pursue. 
They are too easily captured, overanxious to 
have the game end according to their plan. They 
hurry the process and the male’s interest lags 
because the conquest seems so certain. 

The woman who does her part in courtship 
successfully pays heed to the coquetry of the 
bird. She keeps the man in pursuit until she dis- 
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covers in him a growing discouragement. Im- 
mediately she changes her tactics. As soon as he 
begins once more to be attentive, she again re- 
treats. Thus the game goes on until finally each 
is certain of the other, whereupon this great 
emotional adventure comes to an end, to be re- 
placed by the quieter but more secure period of 
engagement. 

No woman is cruel who keeps her lover dang- 
ling in the earlier period of love-making. He 
enjoys the ordeal as much as she. It is his na- 
ture. It is also hers. This is the ancient game of 
love-making which we now call courtship. It 
appeared when Adam and Eve met in the Garden 
of Eden, and no overanxious candidate for mar- 
riage must try to short-circuit the usual ap- 
proach to home-making. 

And so, young woman, the supreme test of 
your skill in this ancient game of courtship lies 
in knowing when to get caught. Let your sur- 
render come only after a considerable period of 
uncertainty on the part of your beloved, and let 
it come without warning. Give him the sense of 
victory, which you can well do since you have the 
fruits of the contest; but do not carry this make- 
believe, this response and withdrawal, into your 
marriage, for there it will be most unwelcome. 

Courtship thrives on doubt and suspense, but 
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it is not so with home-making. If you have will- 
ingly allowed yourself to be caught, your hus- 
band will wish to feel that you are his for all 
time. Do not stir up his earlier doubts by excur- 
sions back into the atmosphere of flirtation. 
The uncertainty you will rouse, if you do, will 
not be that which led to more ardent love- 
making on the part of the wooer. Your husband 
will experience the insecurity of one who be- 
lieves himself tricked. You cannot put him back. 
into the spirit of courtship. If he has you at all, 
he wants you altogether and for sure. 


SKILL IN CourtsHIp. No young man or 
woman needs to be taught how to start courting. 
Love-making comes as by instinct. Fate fur- 
nishes the boy, the girl, and the place. Court- 
ship follows. It is under way before either 
knows what is happening. They have no warn- 
ing that they are about to cross the threshold of 
a new experience. When they realize that some- 
thing new has come about, they are already 
happy captives to the joys of wooing. 

In spite of the fact that courting apparently 
comes as natural as breathing when one has 
arrived at the proper age, there are striking dif- 
ferences of skill shown by those who woo. Un- 
fortunately, some are very bungling at courting, 
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and their blundering methods make them seem 
unattractive. Occasionally one comes across an 
individual who has lost all hope of ever seriously 
attracting a member of the opposite sex, and a 
little investigation traces back the cause of the 
trouble to the awkwardness of the person’s at- 
tempts in his first courting experience. 

Skill counts in courting as in everything else. 
Those who are particularly apt in winning the 
attention of the ones they wish to arouse are 
usually persons who have had a large experience 
and are profiting from it. What appears at first 
to be a special gift is generally found to be readi- 
ness learned from Dame Experience. The ‘born 

. wooer’ is actually well-trained. 

Some carry their skill to the point of being 
canny. At a coeducational college some years 
ago, a very charming girl made special effort 
to gain the friendship of the least popular of all 
the young women. She who was sought after so 
keenly by the more attractive girl was one of 
those quiet, shy, awkward creatures who are 
destitute of all social graces. The popular girl 
insisted on building up a friendship between the 
two. Whoever invited her had also to invite her 
friend. The cleverness of this policy was prob- 
ably never detected by her numerous suitors. 
The fact was that the homely, timid girl was 
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chosen as a foil to set off to greatest advantage 
the charms of her popular friend. Even the 
coloring of the two was in contrast, one being a 
faded-out blonde and the other a vivid brunette. 
This carefully planned background of dullness, 
by heightening the brilliancy of color and per- 
sonality of the skilled courter, soon ended in the 
engagement the vivacious girl desired. 

It may be risky to develop skill in courtship 
overmuch. One who has become expert finds 
it hard to hold in check her new power and settle 
down. Delighting in the exercise of her unusual 
ability, she is not content with having gained her 
end in one courtship, but craves the excitement 
of the chase for its own sake. The temptation 
is to become a flirt, since courtship has been 
found so pleasant that it is an end in itself. 

The woman is more sorely tempted than the 
man to become a flirt, for the actual programme 
of courtship is usually in the hands of the woman. 
She controls the strategy; he merely carries out 
the process. He is allowed to think himself the 
aggressor because only so can the courtship have 
the appeal that is necessary to win his interest. 
This is the test of the woman’s skill in courting. 
She must win the man’s attention, stimulate his 
interest, and at the same time make him think 
he is breaking in upon her indifference. She lets 
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him lead the procession, but she directs the line 
of march. It is not strange that courting has for 
her the fascination of an exciting game. Itis the | 
one sport in which woman always has excelled 
man. 


FRANKNESS IN COURTSHIP. Everybody knows 
there has been a great change during this genera- 
tion in the frankness between young men and 
women during courtship. There has never been 
a time when young people were so honest with 
one another as they are at present. The blunt- 
ness of their conversation is one of the things that 
startle and occasionally shock their grandparents 
and sometimes even their parents. 

It would be too much to assert that there is 
perfect sincerity even now in courtship. From 
the very nature of such an experience absolute 
candor is impossible. If both man and woman 
were to strive to be perfectly frank, the glamour 
of their association would make their effort un- 
successful. The new order of things is a relative 
frankness, and it is just this sort of frankness that 
is desirable in courtship. 

There must be in courtship a little of make- 
believe. Each lover is trying to elevate himself 
in the eyes of the other. The frankness itself is 
in part an attempt to impress the other with the 
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desirable trait of sincerity. It is as difficult to 
avoid exaggeration in such a relationship as it is 
in telling one’s dreams. Almost in spite of one’s 
self, one’s tongue runs away and an impression 
is given somewhat different from the facts. 
Courtship actually develops the strength and 
virtue and attractiveness of those under its 
spell to such an extent as to make any character- 
ization of the person as he or she was up to this 
period fall short of describing what is now true. 
The personality seems multiplied, magnified; 
and the frankness that merely reveals events of 
the past fails to do credit to the present situation. 
Good as frankness is, it is a mistake to make 
courtship a confessional. One is only justified 
in rehearsing the past to the extent that seems 
necessary to make possible an understanding of 
the present. This answers the questions: ‘How 
much of my history am I in duty bound to give 
to my lover?’ ‘Only so much as is good for his 
welfare. Only what he needs to know.’ 
Recently a young man brought this problem 
for consultation: Although in love with a most 
wholesome and attractive young woman, he 
found himself morbidly suspicious and embit- 
tered because she had been foolish enough to 
tell him a childhood experience for which she was 
utterly irresponsible, but to which he reacted 
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with an emotion of anger which his common 
sense told him was unjustified. He admired her 
all the more for her frankness, and yet a new ele- 
ment of suspicion had entered which was begin- 
ning to make his feelings intolerable. It was 
necessary to show him that his lover’s telling the 
incident at all had given it an importance that 
the actual facts did not warrant. She had de- 
ceived him more by telling what he greatly mag- 
nified than if she had not spoken. 

Itisimportant to start aright a companionship 
which attempts to last through life. Marriage is 
not an identity of personal experience. Even 
husbands and wives have their secrets. If they 
strive, they cannot make themselves perfectly 
understood by each other. There must remain 
something unfathomed, a touch of mystery, an 
element of uncertainty. If this is unavoidable 
in the quieter life of marriage, it is all the more 
necessary in the intoxicating, rosy atmosphere 
of courtship. Marriage is not a fusion of persons 
by which the individuality of each is melted 
‘away. It is a comradeship to which each con- 
tributes and from which each profits. Comrade- 
ship, however constant and intimate, always 
requires some privacy and reticence or it soon 
wears out. So it is with marriage; and so it is 
a hundredfold more, with courtship. 
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THE OVERCONSCIENTIOUS SWEETHEART. The 
lover who is perhaps most to be pitied is the one 
who feels that he must go ahead through court- 
ship into marriage for no better reason than 
that he does not see how he can turn back from 
the course on which he has embarked. He feels 
himself under lifelong obligations to the person 
who for a while captivated him, even if he never 
made any open declaration of love. 

To the onlooker it may seem ridiculous that 
any one could fancy that he had committed him- 
self irrevocably in the disposal of his affectionate 
loyalty by the bare fact of his having thought of 
a young woman in terms of love at the time 
when he was paying her some attention, but the 
man with oversensitive conscience feels that he 
may have been responsible for arousing in his 
fair lady a steadfast love that will make her life 
forever miserable if he does not act up to the 
part he began to play. 

Ordinarily the woman in the case detects the 
change of heart that has taken place in her ad- 
mirer, no matter how skillfully he tries to con- 
ceal it. She may try to win him back, or she may 
be thankful that her sweetheart’s ardor cooled 
in the early period of courtship, rather than after 
they two were united in marriage. 

It is when the woman is no longer young, has 
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never been very beautiful or charming, and 
despairs of attracting any other desirable male, 
that her tactics are apt to prove the undoing of 
the overgenerous swain. She acts the part of the 
injured lover, says she understood they would 
eventually be married, and in every way plays 
upon the kind-heartedness of the only man on 
‘whom she has ever been able to make any im- 
pression. 
The least he can do, she says, is to continue to 
be friends with her, write to her regularly, and 
‘meet her occasionally. Finally she succeeds, 
‘perhaps after much urging, in getting him to 
visit her for a week-end at her parents’ home in 
the country. Once that has been accomplished, 
she insists on marriage, since the country neigh- 
bors would otherwise conclude that he had jilted 
her. 
The longer the man postpones the final break, 
the harder it becomes, especially if he allows the 
‘half-hearted friendship to drag along for two or 
three years so that he cannot shake off the feel- 
ing that he may have unwittingly prevented her 
becoming interested in some other man. A year 
or two in the life of a girl, he has been told, makes 
a great difference in the likelihood of her marry- 
ing. 
The sad fact is that sometimes a man does 
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marry out of a mistaken notion that by so doing 
he is showing kindness to the woman who has 
fallen so desperately in love with him. Years 
later he sees clearly what a foolish and wrong 
thing he has done. The little affection he had at 
first for the woman he has married soon dies out 
under the pressure of constant association day 
in and day out, year after year. 

The woman may be fairly happy because she 
has achieved the married state which to her 
thinking gives a woman prestige; or she may 
really enjoy having a home of her own with all 
the fixings — husband and children included — 
and does not greatly mind seeing how funda- 
mentally unhappy her husband is, so long as he 
is a dutiful husband in the eyes of her friends 
and neighbors. But the man who is spending his 
life in the rdle of a necessary part of the domestic 
equipment has a keen sense of his mistaken 
kindness. rr 4 

The children born into such a family are the 
ones who suffer most. From a very early age 
they are conscious of the unhappiness of their 
father, no matter how tender he may be toward 
them. They see also that there is not the affec- 
tion between the parents that there is between 
father or mother and the children. ‘Daddy, hug 
Mama, Mama, hug Daddy,’ says the little two- 
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year-old whenever either parent caresses him, 
and he insists on the parents at least going 
through the form of expressing affection for each 
other instead of only showering love on him. 

When the children reach adolescence and 
young manhood and womanhood, their sensi- 
tiveness to the hidden breach between their 
parents may cause the young people great dis- 
tress. The children may even go so far as to 
sacrifice their own careers and stay at home ina 
vain attempt to reconcile the parents and fan 
their tolerance into love, or they may perma- 
nently forswear marriage because they are con- 
vinced that it is a deeply unhappy state. 

If the woman goes into matrimony merely 
through a false belief that otherwise she cannot 
morally meet the obligations she assumed when 
she permitted courtship to start, she commits as 
great a blunder as the man who marries asa duty. 


ANTICLIMAX OF CouRTSHIP. We are told by 
the psychologist that we have a place which they 
call the subconscious mind, in which we store 
grievances, very much as housewives put away 
preserves in the cellar closet. The difference is, 
however, that the grievances influence our feel- 
ing and conduct, often unbeknown to us. 

If we were to look into the subconscious minds 
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of married women, we should find a considerable 
number who have a grievance of very long 
standing against their husbands. They blame 
their husbands for having spoiled the courtship 
at its very end, and turning it into an anti- 
climax. 

Recently a woman who was conscious of just 
such a grievance described her situation in a way 
that would answer for the whole group. This 
was her story: ‘When we came back from our 
honeymoon, we had just about got into the 
house, which I had never before seen, when my 
husband said he must go down to get his mail 
and do a little business. I never was so shocked 
in my life, and I have never forgiven him. He 
acted as if ‘‘ Now the game’s all over and we get 
down to business at once.’’ It seemed selfish, 
as if he cared little how I felt. He has never 
known, but it has always rankled. It has been 
the one thing that has made me feel uncomfort- 
able.’ 

If the husband were to be told what his wife 
had said, no man would be so surprised as he. 
He was utterly unconscious of creating any un- 
happiness in his wife by his abrupt change from 
courtship to business. It seemed the natural 
thing to do. Her interests were involved as well 
as his. Nevertheless, he spoiled the courtship 
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and the honeymoon by turning both into an 
anticlimax; and an anticlimax they remain prob- 
ably as long as the wife’s memory carries the 
event. 

The average man is likely to commit the same 
blunder when the honeymoon is over, of making 
it seem something utterly unconnected with the 
everyday life of marriage, by forcing the transi- 
tion from courtship and the honeymoon to the 
routine of married life too rapidly. 

The fact of the matter is that the man lacks 
insight into his wife’s feelings, and a tinge of 
selfishness is at the root of the difficulty. The 
best way to meet the problem is by making the 
wife feel that the business as well as the court- 
ship is something that she shares. She can 
easily become interested and not only will this 
be an advantage later, but it will keep the court- 
ship flavor as the man takes up his everyday 
responsibilities. 

When this is not done, the woman thinks of 
her husband’s occupation as a sort of rival. 
Often her greatest jealousy is toward, not a’ 
person, but the business interests of her husband, 
because she feels that it is these business con-: 
cerns of his that are most likely to make him 
neglect her. The beginning of this jealousy, in’ 
most cases, dates back to the anticlimax brought 
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about by the man’s clumsy way of turning from 
the honeymoon vacation to his business. 

It is not good for the wife to carry a grievance 
through life, and this kind of grievance is so 
easily prevented, it is too bad to let it ever be- 
come embedded in the wife’s memories. 


Wuy Wait? The morning’s mail brings me 
a wedding invitation which I am very glad to 
have. 

The bride-to-be came to see me some months 
ago about a social problem. During the conver- 
sation it came out that she was planning to be 
married and that she had been engaged for some 
years, but had been constantly putting off the 
time of marriage. She had a very good reason, 
in her own judgment, for the delay. She was 
waiting until her future husband could advance 
further in his profession. Meanwhile she was 
teaching and planning to save money. She did 
not want to be married until she had acquired 
a substantial bank account. 

I soon found from what the young woman 
said that her husband-to-be was not advancing 
in his profession as fast as he or she desired, and 
apparently it was his belief that he could do 
better were he married. A question brought 
out the fact that she also was not succeeding in 
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her saving as she. had hoped. As a matter of 
fact each year she came out about where she 
started, for she felt that she had to dress as well 
as possible to overcome the gradual loss of her 
first youthful beauty. Busy with her teaching, 
.she could not make any of her own clothes, as 
she expected to do when married. The nervous 
strain of a long engagement was making her look 
older than her years. Thus the prolonged en- 
gagement was expensive to both of the lovers. 

This state of affairs had been going on for five 
years, and as far as one could see it was likely to 
go on for five more. I pointed out to the young 
woman that she was making no headway in her 
saving, and that her fiancé’s progress was slow- 
ing up because of his handicap in not having a 
home of his own. When once she was willing 
to look the facts squarely in the face, she saw 
clearly what was the sensible thing to do. The 
engagement was publicly announced, and now 
the couple are married, and who will dare say 
they had anything to gain by waiting? 

So much is said about the danger of marrying 
in haste that we are likely to overlook the equally 
important fact that young people can be over- 
prudent. The reckless years are followed quickly 
by the overcautious ones. These too careful 
years are likely to come in the late twenties. It 
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is easy as one comes toward the thirties to con- 
struct arbitrary conditions that must be fulfilled 
before marriage can be thought about, with the 
result that often there is no marriage at all for 
these young people who are unwilling to trust 
themselves to the adventure of home-making. 
There can never be such a thing as playing 
absolutely safe with a matrimonial venture. 
Marriage always involves some risk. The risk 
of not marrying may, however, be still greater. 

There are many people happily married who 
are willing to bear testimony to the fact that the 
years of struggle in early marriage were joy- 
giving and productive of a deep level of com- 
radeship without which the marriage would 
never have meant so much to either of the 
partners. It is a foolish idea that after a man or 
woman has gone through the risk and struggle 
of early youth and has arrived at economic 
security, then is the proper time to think of mar- 
riage. Those who follow this policy accept a 
trying, lengthy engagement that leads to a 
married life destitute of the sharing of adventure 
and hardship, in order to be sure of getting a 
tame ending. 

They who flee the risk of financial insecurity 
in marriage are apt to find that the easy-going 
marriage lacks zest, and that the security they 
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sought is less satisfying than if it had been won 
by years of struggle together. The youthful 
years of spontaneity and high spirits have been 
spent apart with the result that the couple can 
never know anything but the placid, humdrum 
end of married life. 

Why wait if you are sure you have found the 
one whom you most wish to marry? A little 
hardship cements affection. Why throw away. 
for false standards the most precious years of 
comradeship? 


CHAPTER IV: 
LOVE THAT IS NOT BLIND 


LOVE THAT IS NOT BLIND. ‘Have you ever known 
young people in love willing to take advice re- 
garding marriage?’ This question is often asked 
when one advocates more serious thought about 
the responsibilities of marriage. One’s ques- 
tioners are always surprised at the answer that 
young people who are in love do constantly seek 
advice about their marriage, yet this is exactly 
what is happening. 

Naturally, people who are thoughtful enough 
to get counsel on so vital a matter as marriage 
are not likely to shout from the housetops the 
fact that they have done so. Doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, and ministers, and especially the 
psychiatrists, are the ones who are most likely 
to be asked for advice by one or even both of 
the young people contemplating marriage. It 
is surely, however, the social scientist, who is 
constantly handling problems that have to do 
with normal human behavior, who ought to be 
best prepared to give wise counsel. 

Those who have studied marriage failures 
have come to feel that marriage proves unsuc- 
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cessful in many cases because those who have 
entered matrimony had not been prepared for 
it; and many kinds of agencies and institutions 
are making efforts of one sort or another to de- 
velop a way of giving the necessary preparation. 
One of these efforts has been a course offered at 
Boston University on problems of family adjust- 
ment. 

This course was based on considerable experi- 
ence in applying the science of sociology to con- 
crete human problems of conduct, especially 
with reference to family matters. It was the in- 
formation gained from this work that led to the 
development of the course. The course itself 
has impelled many men and women to seek 
counsel. Indeed, this request for advice has 
grown to such proportions that it has been 
necessary to restrict the privilege of consultation 
to members of the classes. 


QUESTIONS OF LOvERS. What do these per- 
plexed lovers wish to know? They never show 
any doubt about their affection. Their questions 
never have any relation to their interest in one 
another, but merely to the possibility of their 
wisely marrying. The seriousness with which 
they seek information makes it apparent that in 
many cases unfortunate marriages are not due 
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to heedlessness, but rather to the fact that the 
most thoughtful are seldom aware of any way of 
getting information which they can trust. Of 
course they can ask friends and relatives, but 
they recognize that advice from these interested 
persons is likely to be prejudiced. Moreover, 
the nature of their questions is such that any 
satisfactory counsel must come from some one 
who has had scientific training and a large ex- 
perience in dealing with these problems. 

One of the most frequent of all questions is 
whether the family history is such as to permit 
marriage. It is not so common for one to ask 
about the family history of the other as to ask 
about his own history. The commonest difficulty 
has to do with one of the following family taints: 
consumption, insanity, and drunkenness. 

Individuals who have had a consumptive 
history in their family descent are sometimes 
conscientiously reluctant to consider marriage. 
In such cases it is necessary to insist upon a 
careful health examination, and then a detailed 
conversation with a physician in which the mean- 
ing of a family tendency toward the disease is 
gone into thoroughly. The teaching of present 
medical science that consumption is not directly 
inherited is clearly explained. It is pointed out 
that any undertaking that leads to worry or 
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overwork or dissipation will increase the risk of 
developing tuberculosis, but that a sane family 
life can be made a health asset. 

Insanity in the family worries a good many 
prospective candidates for matrimony. This is 
a matter that requires an accurate understand- 
ing of what the particular family record really 
means. 

Insanity is the popular term for any one of 
a number of mental diseases. Some of these 
diseases have a hereditary significance and some 
have none at all. It is always advisable in 
questions of family strains of insanity to let an 
expert eugenist or a psychiatrist pass upon the 
significance of that particular family record. 
Among others, Professor C. B. Davenport, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Human Eugenics, has 
done this for some of my consultants. 

Drunkenness in the family also has various 
meanings. It may represent a neurotic strain 
transmitted by inheritance; it may be mostly an 
unfortunate vice that has become habitual. 
Marriage is always advised against in the case 
of any one with a family record of drunkenness 
who dabbles with alcoholic drinks. The risk 
is too great that as the stress of life comes upon 
the individual he may increase his drinking habit 
until it gets beyond his control. One who flirts 
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with alcohol in spite of a bad family record is 
lacking in judgment to an extent that makes him 
an unpromising candidate for matrimony. 

Another interesting question has to do with 
differences in age between the two persons. It is 
remarkable how much this matter is misunder- 
stood. For example, occasionally one comes 
upon a woman who assumes that her husband 
should be her own age, or even, in some cases, 
she has thought he should be younger. Although 
it is an advantage for the man to be somewhat 
older than the woman, the question of ages has 
to be considered in the light of the entire situa- 
tion and cannot be treated as a mere general rule. 

Recently a young woman in the thirties found 
herself becoming very fond of a man some fifteen 
years older than herself. Should she marry him? 
When this case was analyzed, it was found that 
the woman was particularly mature, and the 
man unusually youthful in his viewpoint, and 
physically vital. The marriage was therefore 
advised. 


FINANCES. ‘Ought we to wait until we be- 
come more secure financially?’ is another fre- 
quent question. No one wishes to see a hasty 
marriage; but it is equally clear that any mar- 
riage must carry with it some degree of hazard. 
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One who is thoughtful enough to consider eco- 
nomic circumstances carefully is not likely to be 
rushing pell-mell into marriage. A little discus- 
sion usually reveals that the two young people 
are not making much headway in saving in their 
single life, and they are therefore advised to 
marry rather than to postpone marriage in their 
attempt to gather together a definite sum of 
money. 

Courtship is expensive as well as marriage, and 
it is exceedingly difficult for the young people to 
be perfectly frank with one another while in the 
atmosphere of courtship. It often happens that 
after marriage they find themselves economically 
more secure than when each was working. Be- 
sides, it is becoming increasingly common for 
both to continue working after marriage. Half a 
home is better than none, and in some cases this 
is the only reasonable solution of the problem. 


RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES. A dilemma which 
is very difficult to solve has to do with religious 
differences. It is a pathetic situation when the 
only thing that separates the two from happiness 
is the divergence in their early training in religion. 
Difficult as such a problem is for the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, it is much more difficult for 
the Gentile and Jew. Not merely the two indi- 
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viduals are involved, but also their families. Itis 
always necessary in this situation to point out 
the predicament the individuals are in, and the 
necessity of their determining on a policy with 
reference to their own religious worship and the 
bringing up of any children they may have. It 
has to be stated also that most marriages of this 
kind are not completely successful. The indi- 
vidual circumstances sometimes give a clue to 
the right decision. The most the counselor can 
do is to emphasize the difficulty and leave the 
young people to face their problem squarely. 
This often results in their giving up the idea of 
marriage. 


SECOND MARRIAGE. Some thoughtful people, 
chiefly women, ask about the wisdom of a second 
marriage. That this represents a larger hazard 
than ordinary marriage, especially when there 
are already children in the family, is a matter of 
common experience, yet it is impossible to solve 
such a problem in general terms. The specific 
family situation has to be studied, the character 
of the children, their ages, the personality of the 
man, economic circumstances, the amount of af- 
fection the woman has for her prospective hus- 
band. It seems to be true that such marriages 
carefully entered upon are unusually successful. 
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Good advice rather than more law is our best 
weapon in trying to cut down our ever-increasing 
divorce rate. The hope of progress against di- 
vorce lies very largely in making it possible for 
well-meaning people to get outside help in trying 
to answer the momentous question whether they 
shall or shall not commit themselves for life in 
marriage to the person to whom they feel drawn. 
Falling in love is not satisfactory evidence that 
marriage ought to follow. The work of our Do- 
mestic Relations Courts and our Psychopathic 
Clinics has brought together an immense amount 
of material which shows that certain marriages 
were practically impossible from the start. What 
we need is effective ways of making this infor- 
mation available for those who are considering 
marriage and have the good sense to recognize 
that strong mutual attraction does not in itself 
guarantee a successful marriage. 


NEED OF SCIENTIFIC EFFORTS TO CONSERVE 
FAMILY Lire. It is the increasing conviction of 
many students of the American home that pre- 
ventive work for the family as an institution has 
been relatively neglected by both educational 
and social agencies. This is the natural result of 
the traditions that still persist which emphasize 
the personal and private as compared with the 
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public aspects of the family, the overstrong con- 
fidence of the great multitude of our citizens in 
the intuitive or instinctive preparation that mar- 
riage and parenthood are assumed to furnish in- 
dividuals, and especially the doubt whether sci- 
ence is ready to handle problems such as those 
concerning the intimacies of marriage and the 
home. 

As science, particularly sociology, psychology, 
and psychiatry, has brought a large quantity of 
human experience under casual explanation, hu- 
man conduct problems have been attacked with 
success in various lines of social experience and 
in the face of skepticism the value of these new 
lines of social effort has been gradually demon- 
strated. 

The psychopathic clinic for the youthful of- 
fender, the pre-school child clinic, the habit 
clinic, and the nursery school are recent enter- 
prises that, by bringing science to bear upon 
child problems, serve the family. 

For the adult we have the mental hygiene 
movement, the psychopathic clinic, industrial 
psychology, and to some extent the Court of 
Family Relations, all putting to effective use the 
findings of the rapidly developing science of hu- 
man conduct. 

It is interesting to notice that much of this 
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work, useful as it is, deals with problems after 
they have originated, but that each movement is 
being led toward greater emphasis upon preven- 
tion. 

All this modern application of science to pro- 
blems of human adjustment concerns the family, 
and its development is clearly pointing to the 
logical next step, an attempt to apply this science 
more directly to the home as an institution and 
to deal with family problems on the basis of pre- 
vention in the way characteristic of our success- 
ful modern social efforts, by organizing a Bureau 
for Matrimonial Counsel. 

Whenever a Bureau for Matrimonial Counsel 
is established, it will be found that its best service 
will be the giving of advice to those about to be 
married or just starting their career as husband 
and wife. This will mean helping home life in an 
effective way. When such an opportunity is pro- 
vided for the getting of information regarding 
the problems of marriage that individuals find 
themselves forced to meet, it will be found that, 
contrary to tradition, many of our young people 
are not blinded by love. 


CHAPTER V 
THE MARRIAGE AND THE HONEYMOON 


THE CEREMONY. To some men and more women 
the wedding ceremony is one of the desirable 
goals of life, while to others it is a sort of hurdle 
over which they must jump in their progress 
from a happy courtship to a happier marriage. 

The wedding ceremony is a custom of great 
antiquity. It emphasizes the social, and, if a 
church wedding, the religious, character of mar- 
riage. It impresses the husband and wife with 
the fact that their new relationship is of signif- 
icance to others besides themselves, that it is of 
concern to society itself. 

The form which the wedding takes is decided 
by the customs of present-day society, the tradi- 
tions of the families concerned, their financial 
and social standing, and the bride’s tastes. It is 
the right of the bride to decide, not only when 
she is to be married, but also the kind of wedding - 
she is to have. If she is wise, however, she will 
not ignore the desires of her future husband. 

It is difficult to keep a wedding simple, desira- 
ble as it may seem to both the man and woman 
to do so. It is clearly foolish for the couple to 
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squander money beyond their means for the 
purpose of making a social impression. To fall . 
victim to the tempting of vanity and to turn the 
wedding ceremony into a mere showing-off is to 
destroy its beauty and’sanctity. It is equally 
risky to leave the bride after the ceremony with 
a feeling that she has had a penurious and dis- 
appointing wedding. It must be remembered 
that she, like most girls, has probably been look- 
ing forward for years to a pretty if not elaborate 
wedding, and if the event falls far below her ex- 
pectations she may always feel that she was 
cheated in her entrance into matrimony. 

The sensible girl — and in these days of modern 
youth there are many such — will not allow the 
wedding to become an extravagant and nerve- 
racking ordeal nor a meaningless form. It is easy 
and natural for the families interested, if they 
are allowed to take a hand in the planning, to get 
carried away by their enthusiasm, and influence 
the bride to add more and more to the elaborate 
programme until the wedding becomes such an 
unreasonable expense and nervous burden that 
its value as a wholesome preparation for mar- 
riage is largely destroyed. 


HURRYING THE MARRIAGE. Readers of the 
daily newspapers have noticed time after time 
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during the past year announcements of marriages 
which have been held a day or two before the 
announced date. There seems to have been an 
epidemic of such hurried-up marriages. In one 
case the last-minute elopers were quietly married 
in an out-of-the-way corner of the city while 
their friends waited for them at the church where 
the ceremony was to have been performed. 

There seems no doubt as to the purpose behind 
the abrupt change of plans in these marriages. 
The young man and woman attempt to avoid 
publicity and the excessive ceremonial which be- 
come more ominous as the day set for the wed- 
ding draws nearer. 

Occasionally there has been also the desire to 
escape from the horse-play which is still carried 
on in certain localities. A marriage held two 
days before the appointed time is explained by 
the bride in a morning’s paper as having been 
hurried mostly to escape practical jokes which 
she says usually follow marriages-in her home 
town. 

It is when relatives have meddled unwisely 
with the marriage plans that difficulties arise 
which drive the young folks to take the bit in 
their teeth and escape headlong from a situation 
that has become oppressive. No family event 
seems to stimulate the desire of every relative, 
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however distant, to have a finger in the pie, as 
does the announcement of the marriage of a 
daughter of the house. 

A wedding seldom belongs to the individuals 
who are supposed to be planning the ceremony. 
The occasion becomes a sort of family possession. 
Anybody left out is likely to be sensitive. In- 
deed, no family event causes so much ill feeling 
as a wedding when the young people insist on 
arranging the affair according to their own pur- 
poses. Their policy is charged up to the parents 
and the family as a whole is held responsible. 
The result is that in planning for a wedding the 
temptation of the family is to give less and less 
heed to the wishes of the young people who are 
the reason for the ceremony. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the victims rebel and simply steal 
away and get married a day or two sooner than 
the family has expected, then depart on their 
honeymoon, leaving the relatives who have made 
the occasion a burden to do the explaining. 

As one couple after another carry out this ma- 
neuver and it becomes known to others, the idea 
of a panic-stricken escape from the ordeal of tak- 
ing the principal parts in the pageant of an elabo- 
rate wedding suggests itself to many a couple 
who have been drawn into giving unwilling con- 
sent to the preparations desired by the girl’s 
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family. Young people who are beginning to wish 
they had actually eloped in order to rid them- 
selves of all irksome ceremony are likely to feel 
that here is a second chance to snatch at the 
simplicity and quiet they crave for their own 
wedding day. 

Relatives will be less high-handed in their in- 
terference with the plans of the young couple for 
the marriage ceremony, if they see that by trying 
to force compliance with their ambitious pro- 
gramme they run the risk of aggravating the be- 
trothed couple to the point of sudden revolt. 

Of course not all young men and women want 
the simplest wedding it is possible to have, but 
those who do are very frank in saying that were 
it not for the relatives they would have no pub- 
licity at all about the wedding ceremony. 

Wedded life starts under a certain handicap 
when it is inaugurated by a long-drawn-out cere- 
mony whose formality and spectacular character 
antagonize the bride and groom. 


WHy THE HonEyMoon. No custom connected 
with modern marriage is more universal than 
going on a honeymoon after the wedding. Most 
newly-weds take the honeymoon as a matter of 
course. The length of the trip depends pretty 
much on the size of the pocketbook, but only the 
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most heroic couple dare ignore social convention 
to the extent of not going at all. 

The traveler is constantly running into honey- 
mooners, for they are everywhere, though some 
places are so popular with them that we expect to 
find almost no one else. Once or twice in a genera- 
tion these favorite haunts of honeymooners drop 
out of fashion and new ones spring into vogue. 
People in different parts of the country will recall 
the cycle of honeymoon resorts that have drawn 
the great body of newly married people in their 
section. 

Just how the honeymoonstarted nobody knows. 
It used to be thought that it came down from the 
time when a man got his wife by capturing her, 
for some savages once stole wives in about the 
same way they captured cattle. The most excit- 
ing hunt of all was a hunt for a wife. The hunt- 
ing party descended on the savage village, grabbed 
the prospective wife, striking her over the head if 
necessary to keep her quiet, and henceforth pos- 
session was ten points of the law. 

But the best authorities question whether this 
capturing expedition has any relation to our 
modern honeymoon. It seems rather to be that 
away back among our primitive ancestors there 
was a certain shyness felt by newly married 
couples if they attempted to start housekeeping 
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in the presence of their relatives; so the honey- 
moon probably came as the result of the effort 
of the couple to have a fair start away from the 
possible interference and curiosity of the close of 
kin. 

In any case the purpose of the honeymoon to- 
day is largely a desire to get away from friends, 
neighbors, and relatives so as to have a fair start 
in establishing the new and intimate relationship 
of marriage. There certainly is need of this get- 
ting away if the newly married are to have a 
reasonable chance of learning to know one an- 
other and of building up an affection that can 
endure for life. 

The honeymoon has a large place in the life of 
both the man and woman, but it means much 
more to the woman, and fortunately the attitude 
she takes toward it is most propitious. The dan- 
ger is that she exaggerates its importance. She 
assumes it to be good in all its details. To con- 
fess it otherwise, from her point of view, is to 
admit that the marriage has been somewhat of a 
failure from the start. 

This desire to have everything turn out pleas-. 
antly makes her take an uncritical attitude to- 
ward the honeymoon. But if in spite of her desire 
events or mishaps give her a sense that things 
have not gone well, she takes this disappoint- 
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ment far more seriously than it deserves. For 
this reason the husband will do well to make 
every possible preparation to save her from emo- 
tional strain or undue fatigue. 

A short honeymoon lessens the risk of disap- 
pointment or boredom, besides cutting down the 
wear and tear of much travel. After a few days 
of being almost constantly together, with out- 
siders carefully excluded, the most interesting 
personalities are apt to begin to pall on one an- 
other. A man who, seen in his everyday working 
mood or in his accustomed recreational activities, 
is a very impressive figure, may not show up well 
when torn from his familiar routine and sus- 
pended in a novel situation in a strange and tem- 
porary environment. He may feel awkward and 
act with diffidence. 

The wise couple will cut off their honeymoon 
before it begins to drag, no matter what plans 
they had made. At the first sign that their re- 
treat from their usual interests has lasted long 
enough, they will hurry home to take up the real 
business of living together. 


FINANCING THE HONEYMOON. The honeymoon 
may seem far removed from all thoughtsof money, 
but in this as in other undertakings the question 
of money stays in its proper place, in the back- 
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ground, only when it has received careful atten- 
tion in the making of plans. 

Honeymoon finance is a bit difficult because of 
the bridegroom’s desire to make the occasion 
worthy of the bride. If there is time and money 
enough for travel, he wants to take her as far as 
he can, that he may dazzle her eyes with strange 
sights and fill her mind with rich memories. Just 
as she is— to his way of thinking — the pret- 
tiest girl in her set, her wedding the most impres- 
sive, so must their honeymoon be extensive 
enough in its scope and fine enough in its setting 
to add to the bride’s prestige among her friends. 

Spending money out of all proportion to his 
custom, the bridegroom is not always able to 
forecast accurately just how far his honeymoon 
budget will go. Even though the bride is not 
extravagant in her tastes, he wants to give her 
always the best of everything. They will econ- 
omize later, but for the honeymoon at least 
money shall not stand in the way of his express- 
ing his pride in his life-partner, and the joy he 
feels in his new duty of supporting her. 

They may go to more expensive hotels than he 
is in the habit of staying at; they choose their 
food without thinking of the cost; he buys ex- 
pensive trifles before asking the price. Of two 
things offered for sale, he chooses the better, re- 
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gardless of the wisdom of putting so much money 
into the article he is buying. 

Suddenly he finds his money almost gone. He 
must curtail expenses drastically. By spending 
about a quarter of what they have been spending, 
they may be able to complete the trip they had 
planned. Or they may have just enough money 
left to carry them comfortably back home, at 
once. In this case they may both be embarrassed 
at the prospect of having to make some sort of 
explanation to their friends. 

Whether they have to hurry back or not, the 
bride is in for an experience of disillusionment. 
She sees that they have been living beyond their 
means, and is likely to suppose their actual cir- 
cumstances even less comfortable than they are. 
She may feel that her husband has purposely 
misled her and tried to make her think he was 
fairly well off, when he was not. However gener- 
ous she may be in her judgment of the man she 
has married, the young bride cannot escape the 
suspicion that her husband is an impractical, rat- 
tle-headed man who will be a difficult person to 
live with because he only half thinks things out. 
She will begin to wonder if his character will hold 
water, or if she is due to learn that he is a good 
beginner but an easy quitter in all the great ad- 
ventures of their life together. 
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The secret of steering a safe course through the 
financial temptations of the honeymoon issimple. 
Do not try to do too much. A short trip with no 
frills is likely to be far better in every way than 
the more ambitious journey on which one luxury 
demands another. The short, quiet trip is less 
tiring and gives the young couple a fairer chance 
to learn to know one another, since their natural 
good humor is not overlaid with the irritability 
caused by fatigue. A long journey brings up 
many trying situations that are best avoided 
during the precarious early days of wedded life 
when the most difficult adjustments of the new 
relationship are being made. 

Whatever the possibilities of your pocketbook 
in the way of honeymoons, whether you contem- 
plate a year abroad or two days in the nearest 
city, or a month in the wilderness, be sure you 


are allowing a wide margin for extras in reckon- 


ing your finances. Instead of trying to dazzle 
your friends with the magnificence of your trip, 
remember that the honeymoon belongs primarily 
to but two persons in the whole world, and those 
two persons are making the first big mistake of 


their married career if they allow their honey- 


moon to be governed by what other folks may 
think rather than by what is for their own best 
interests. 
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HONEYMOON Risk. The newspaper descrip- 
tion of a conventional wedding ends with the 
statement that the young couple have departed 
on their honeymoon for an extended trip. We 
have become so accustomed to this that it seems 
a necessary part of getting married, and there 
are those who would think.a marriage with no 
honeymoon travel no marriage at all. 

Yet the two young people, when they bid their 
friends good-bye and take their train, have em- 
barked on an expedition that involves a hazard 
they seldom anticipate. Neither husband nor 
wife in planning the trip usually takes into ac- 
count the possible risk they have assumed in this 
first enterprise of their married life. 

There are two outstanding dangers in the 
honeymoon trip which may very early blight the 
happiness of the couple. One has to do with the 
finances of the expedition, but that has been al- 
ready considered. A more common and more 
serious risk to happiness is along the line of 
fatigue. 

Fatigue follows excitement, and there is al- 
ways bound to be excitement at the wedding for 
both bride and groom, but especially for the 
bride. Even the simplest wedding soon gets out 
of control and ends by being far more elaborate 
than was expected. Nobody would choose to 
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start out on a wedding trip tired, yet this is what 
generally happens when the newly-weds buy 
their tickets for Atlantic City or Bermuda, as the 
case may be. 

Science tells us that when fatigue is great, one’s 
character changes. The tired person is different 
from his natural self, for fatigue generates what 
is literally a poison, which circulates through the 
body with the blood stream. This has been 
proved by injecting the blood of tired dogs into 
the bodies of perfectly rested dogs, with the re- 
sult that the second group immediately showed 
the conditions of the first. 

We also know what fatigue does. It makes one 
restless. It particularly takes away emotional 
stability. One is likely to laugh or cry without 
cause. The tendency toward hysterical behavior 
goes along with excessive fatigue. For the newly 
married couple, the most dangerous element in 
fatigue is sensitiveness to sensation. This means 
that irritability comes almost as a matter of 
course. Little things that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would mean nothing at all seem big 
and bring about an emotional reaction so that 
the thoroughly tired young people are ready for 
an emotional outburst at the first encounter with 
any mishap, unpleasant experience, or slight dif- 
ference of opinion. 
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Travel is for most people tiring. It seldom pro- 
vides the relaxation and rest that are necessary 
for those who are already suffering from extreme 
excitement. The honeymoon, therefore, tests the 
new-made husband and wife at a time when they 
are ill-prepared to meet strain. 

The purpose of the honeymoon is to give the 
young couple a chance to get used to each other 
and start intimate association away from friends, 
relatives, and accustomed surroundings. But in 
cases not a few, the getting intimately acquainted 
really means getting a false impression. The 
tired, irritable mate, worried with wedding plans, 
excitement, and travel, is not and cannot be him- 
self or herself. The trip that was pictured in 
ideal colors gives way to disappointment and 
even suspicion of each other’s motives. If the 
young people had started with a fair chance of 
discovering each other’s true nature, everything 
would have gone well. Fatigue played mischief. 
The outcome is that the two return from their 
wedding journey to their home-keeping with 
wrong impressions, and the home life starts with 
an unnecessary handicap. 

In planning your honeymoon do not forget the 
element of fatigue. Whether the trip is to be 
short or long, make it as free as possible from 
travel worry, and when the honeymoon actually 
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begins, take it for granted that along with its 
pleasures must go the fatigue that carries some 
risk. To be prepared is to be protected from 
trouble 


THE CAMPING HONEYMOON. The conventional 
honeymoon is apt to be both tiring and expensive. 
Some also find it tame, since it is so common. 
Occasionally we read in a newspaper of honey- 
moon plans that are unusual, even bizarre, a trip 
to the jungle, or a long sea voyage in a sailing 
vessel, or a journey around the world. For those 
who want something a little unusual and within 
the reach of the average man’s pocketbook, I 
suggest a camping trip. 

Once in a while you stumble upon a couple 
that have chosen to spend their honeymoon as a 
walking or camping trip. The camping trip has 
certainly some outstanding advantages, if only 
one enjoys roughing it a bit. It is quiet, affords 
separation, and gives plenty of opportunity for 
getting acquainted. There are no time-tables nor 
boat schedules to pester one and limit one’s free- 
dom. There need not be long delays which keep 
one hungry beyond a reasonable time. Moreover, 
one is not likely to have a finicky appetite and 
find fault with either service or cooking. 

Honeymooners who do not love wild life and 
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who have never had experience in making them- 
selves comfortable away from the refinements 
and utensils of modern civilization would better 
not venture on a camping trip. Even the camp- 
ing honeymoon has its risks. Its very quietness 
will get on the nerves of one who has grown too 
fond of the noises of modern life. Some also will 
find it a disadvantage to be so much alone away 
from the stimulus of crowds and the coming and 
going of people. Such persons are apt to be irri- 
tated by the actual experience of camp life, even 
though they had fancied they would enjoy it 
very much. 

It is easy to picture the delights of clear sky, 
rippling water, and fragrant breezes, but the 
seasoned camper knows that this is only part of 
the story. An insect pest may more than offset 
the satisfaction of the open sky. A rainy day 
makes the fire difficult. Wood smoke confined 
within the tent may burn away all sense of wood- 
land fragrance. The simple fare may suffer in 
contrast with memories of the café. When things 
go wrong in the woods, they go desperately 
wrong, for one is entirely on one’s own resources. 
Liberal tips will not bring service. When the 
potatoes get burned or the salt gets spilled, there 
is no way of getting another order. 

The camping honeymoon, therefore, is no re- 
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fuge for those who take life too seriously and let 
little things spoil the zest of living. But for the 
well-prepared it offers a freedom nothing else 
affords and fond memories will forever linger 
about the event. It will prove a wholesome start 
for married life and the fortunate couple will re- 
turn a little dangerous in their enthusiasm for 
the camping trip because they will urge their 
friends to try the experiment that has given 
them a perfect honeymoon. 

Perhaps the greatest risk of the honeymoon 
trip in the wilderness is that the young couple 
will see too much of each other at a time when 
they have as yet little in common. Cut off from 
all intercourse with other people, they are thrown 


into each other’s company so completely that — 


they may get fed-up with the longed-for oppor- 
tunity to be alone together. 

During the quiet days and the long nights both 
may find themselves secretly wondering how 
they are going to stand living together for the 
rest of their lives, if the first few days geem so 
slow-moving and monotonous. Camping honey- 
mooners in this predicament would do well to cut 
short their stay in the wilds and return to a more 
familiar life, since for them married life is likely 
to hold no more severe testing of companion- 
ability than this period of isolation. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE RIGHT START 


THE RIGHT START. People, when they think 
and talk seriously about marriage, commonly 
make too much of its first days and assume too 
great a break between the association before the 
wedding and that following it. The two periods 
are naturally and quickly welded together in the 
experiences of husband and wife. It is untrue to 
fact to regard the wedding as the beginning of 
the attempted life-fellowship and arbitrarily to 
separate the later development from the court- 
ship stage. 

The wedding, nevertheless, does represent a 
beginning, even if it is not the beginning, since it 
leads to a new and more lasting intimacy which 
offers opportunity for the normal growth of love. 
Although the significance of the wedding epoch 
may be exaggerated, it is, of course, an experi- 
ence which necessarily has large influence upon 
the later domestic career of the individuals who 
have established a new home. A good start is 
most important. 

Marriage does not begin auspiciously if either 
husband or wife looks back with longing to the 
pre-marriage joys of courtship. 
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COURTSHIP NOT A GOAL. It is often said that 
to a woman courtship is an end in itself; to a 
man, a means to an end. Recently a young 
woman who has been married several years ex- 
pressed her agreement with this philosophy in 
vigorous words. She declared that the one worth- 
while event in the life of a girl is courtship: that 
if a girl were wise she would never have it come 
to an end; the wedding, although an interesting 
event, has an element of anticlimax, and after 
the wedding nothing else counts much. 

This young woman’s husband has a different 
philosophy. He may have thought of courtship 
as a necessary and more or less interesting means 
to an end. It was good to bring the courting to 
its culmination, that with marriage real living 
might start. To him the most gratifying thing in 
all the world is the married life, from which his 
wife still looks back with longing to the foolish 
days of courtship, now happily past. 

It is evident that the failure on the part of this 
wife has been her reluctance to go on from one 
experience to something else. Fortunately, mar- 
riage, like every other good thing in life, pro- 
gresses. Each part of this intimate relationship 
is good in its season, but those who refuse to go 
on with the passing years lose the joys of mar- 
riage. For such as turn backward, marriage 
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naturally brings disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment. 

It was the sense of power she had in her court- 
ship, the attention she received, the wealth of 
pleasures, the freedom from responsibility that 
led this young woman to her false interpretation. 
How small such delights seem to the happy wife 
and mother who has kept pace with the changing 
experiences of marriage! 

No doubt it is unfair to put all the blame on 
the childish wife. The husband has likewise been 
remiss. He has not done his part to continue the 
spirit of romance and has permitted courtship 
and marriage to stand in violent contrast. One 
cannot court forever, but one can carry the spirit 
of courtship to a considerable extent into mar- 
riage. Its expression takes a different form, but 
if the man is not too matter of fact its essence 
may linger. 

Many a man regards courtship as a sort of pre- 
wedding garment, out of date as soon as the 
routine of marriage begins. He throws it aside as 
if it were something distasteful to his present 
mood. The wife at once detects the change and 
feels that courtship was to her husband only a 
kind of game, necessary as a means of catching 
her, but something that he regards as having 
shown a weakness which he is now eager to dis- 
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card and forget as soon as possible. Instead of 
helping his wife to saunter out of courtship into 
marriage, he appears to be pushing her forward 
as if the very memory of the courtship endan- 
gered their present married life. 

In such cases marriage may strike the romantic 
cravings of the wife like an unexpected cold bath, 
from whose shock she never recovers. When ro- 
mance is squeezed out of marriage and courtship 
seems a foolish, childlike dream, the humdrum of 
life begins its crushing process. The husband 
and wife both grow old quickly. Life settles into 
a dreary series of obligations. A little of the 
spirit of courtship lightens the domestic load and 
puts zest into living. It irons out the wrinkles 
on the wife’s face, and enables the husband to 
carry his years more easily. Courtship itself 
cannot last, but its spirit can, and will flavor 
life. 

A little attention from the husband, a spon- 
taneous gift of candy or flowers, or an occasional 
jaunt on the spur of the moment with no other 
friends or relatives included, a genuine expres- 
sion of pre-marriage comradeship, any disclosure 
that affection is not taken too much for granted 
will give the wife assurance that her husband has 
not allowed all his romance to evaporate in the 
dry heat of practical life. 
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Mrx Humor WITH your BREAD. The newly- 
wed seldom suffer from a dearth of well-meant 
counsel. Friends pour forth advice profusely 
when the married couple face squarely the task 
of housekeeping. Relatives, especially parents, 
beseech the bride to take her problems seriously. 
Good as this advice is for the thoughtless, who 
are certain not to heed it, it is not so profitable 
for the young woman who had already made up 
her mind to do her best at any cost. Even home- 
making can be taken too seriously, and unfor- 
tunately this excess of good intentions is the first 
misstep made by some young people after their 
matriage. 

Humor is a safer quality in the early days of 
marriage than punctilious anxiety. If humor 
were not the gift of the gods, it would always be 
found among the wedding presents, bestowed by 
some wise friend, experienced in the ways of mar- 
ried happiness. More gain humor with increasing 
understanding of the needs of home-making than 
have it at the first, yet it is at the beginning of 
marriage that it has its greatest value. 

There is little chance for humor when the 
young wife begins her home duties overburdened 
with feelings of responsibility. Her mistake soon 
shows itself. She keeps house as if her life and 
that of her husband depended on her immediate 
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attainment of perfection. She carries to the 
kitchen that habit of worrying over trifles which 
we call ‘a New England conscience.’ Later on 
she will find that it is better to mix bread with 
humor than with extreme seriousness, for if the 
bread finally meets with disaster, as occasionally 
happens with the best of cooks, the disappoint- 
ment is as great as the concern with which the 
task was undertaken. | 

The penalty of anxious effort is fatigue. The 
determined young wife is eager to demonstrate 
her home-keeping ability. Her first week’s pro- 
gramme would frighten a well-seasoned, middle- 
aged wife, skillful in all the tricks of her trade, if 
she knew that it must be done within a month; 
but the newly-wed tries to go through it all with- 
out slighting any part of it, in her first seven days 
of family responsibility. She fails. She also gets 
very tired, perhaps discouraged, even irritable. 
The flood of tears is not far off, and with their 
rising the husband may find himself wondering 
what has happened, and a little less sure that he 
has married the sunniest and most sensible girl in 
all the world. The wife senses this slight doubt, 
the beginning of a subtle change in the home 
atmosphere, and perhaps her resentment may 
rouse in the puzzled and vexed spouse a feeling of 
annoyance that will grow, until, although at bot- 
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tom nothing at all, it becomes as dangerous a 
menace to the happiness of the new home as if it 
were really a problem mountain high. 

It is well for the bride-to-be to practice house- 
keeping during her engagement, until she gets 
the knack of allowing housework to settle into a 
routine that is as comfortable as an old shoe. She 
will then be ready to take the housekeeping in 
her own home easily rather than too seriously, 
and the toast will be all the better browned and 
the coffee all the more fit for a king. 

Domestic science in the schools helps many a 
young woman through the first days of inde- 
pendent housekeeping with an ease of manner 
that will impress the most unobserving of hus- 
bands. Real housekeeping, carried on in Mo- 
ther’s own kitchen, is an even better prepara- 
tion, since it provides the conditions of an actual 
household. Those who have had this training 
start housekeeping with confidence. Feeling no 
need to prove their skill, they are serene and 
companionable. 


Don’t Boarp At Home. If you had occasion 
to call H. E. G. at his house, you would have to 
ring him up at meal-times, timing your attempt 
very accurately since he does not dally over his 
meals. You could never get him at any other 
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time. Within ten minutes after the end of each 
meal, he is out of the house and he does not come 
back until time to sit down to the next meal. If 
you were to delay your call a few minutes, you 
would be sure to hear his wife saying over the 
telephone: ‘He is just gone out; call him at din- 
ner time to-morrow.’ H. E. G.’s family consists 
of two persons — one, a housekeeper and the 
other a boarder. 

Besides carrying ona thriving business, H. E.G. 
is active in the management of his home town. 
He is one of the solid, dependable citizens whom 
every one trusts, both in business dealings and in 
looking out for the interests of the community. 
His wife is a handsome woman, well liked by 
neighbors and other townspeople, and she and 
her husband seem to get on well together; but 
they seldom meet except at the table. 

Men have been domesticated more slowly than 
women. The student of savage life understands 
that home-keeping was made entirely the task of 
the woman, man condescending to do little more 
than provide the game, which often was carried 
home by the woman from the place where he 
killed it. It is common among savages to find a 
community clubhouse where the young men live. 
When once they are married, they are supposed 
to stay in their own huts, but many of them find 
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the clubhouse attraction far too strong. These 
are the men that domesticate slowly and with 
greatest difficulty. H. E. G. and his tribe are 
apparently direct descendants of these clubhouse 
frequenters in primitive life. 

It is nobody’s business, perhaps, that a man 
has made a housekeeper out of his wife and a 
boarding-house out of his home, but there are 
times when the wife who has married with 
expectations of real home life bitterly resents 
such behavior as H. E. G.’s. The young girl who 
thinks of marriage needs to beware of the man 
who is never at home. With marriage, his habits 
may change; but then again they may not, and 
if she is a home-loving body she cannot afford to 
run the risk of linking herself to one who has no 
home interest. 

H. E. G. has no children. This may explain 
why home means so little to him. The coming of 
children not only tends to prevent divorce; it 
also occasionally converts a boarding-house into 
a home. But even children do not domesticate 
some men, and then society often has to be con- 
cerned over the home that is merely a shelter for 
eating and sleeping, and utterly inadequate as a 
training place for children. Unfortunately it is 
often society rather than the parents that must 
suffer the consequences of such family negligence. 
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The husband who enters matrimony with the 
attitude that the home is nothing more than a 
place where he expects to have his creature wants 
satisfied soon comes to have the mere shell of 
marriage and, whether or not he ever knows how 
much he has lost of the joys of a true home, he 
must content himself with the fragment his 
policy has brought him. 


EXPECTING TOO MucH oF MARRIAGE. Did 
you ever stop to think how much more we expect 
now of marriage than did those of two genera- 
tions ago? If you will think this over you can 
easily see why we have so much criticism of mar- 
riage at present. There can be no doubt that 
there is a widespread skepticism regarding the 
success of marriage. Everywhere we find it ex- 
pressed, particularly in magazine articles and 
novels that keep close to the thinking of people. 

At first it would seem that marriage was less 
successful now than it used to be, and therefore 
people were more willing to discuss its ‘failure’; 
but the fact is, we have no evidence that mar- 
riage was ever more successful than it is now. 
Modern life permits its failures to be openly ex- 
pressed; formerly they were hidden. 

It is not fair to marriage to compare it with 
past conditions, since we are putting upon it so 
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much greater demands than we once did. The 
more we ask of an institution, the more difficult 
it is for it to arrive at the efficiency we desire. 
One of the outstanding changes in respect to 
marriage is the larger expectation of happiness 
with which people now enter uponit. There have 
been times when human beings looked to a 
future world for their happiness. In these days 
we insist upon pleasure here and now. Once hap- 
piness was considered more or less an accident, 
a special privilege the more fortunate enjoyed; 
now we think of it as the proper experience, and 
are most unwilling to endure unhappiness. 
Marriage is expected to furnish happiness. If 
it does not, in current thought it fails. Its busi- 
ness is to make people happy. There are of 
course hardships and disappointments that go 
with marriage. A strong affection can tolerate 
these. If there is not enough love to override 
these obstacles, the husband and wife find the 
marriage task disappointing and impossible. 
Instead of the pleasure they expected, they 
have been led on to disagreeable sacrifice or irk- 
some discomfort. They balk; at least one of 
them frequently does. Then they quarrel, and 
having failed in their common undertaking they 
may seek divorce. Thus the evidence against 
the success of marriage piles up. The cause of 
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separation is often something that would have’ 
been taken as a matter of course by the grand- 
parents of the disturbed couple. 

The idea of luxury often goes hand in hand 
with modern marriage. It used to be said that 
young people were not content unless they could 
start where their parents ended. To-day many. 
of them are not even satisfied to begin where 
their parents ended. They have tasted luxury 
in their single life and they like its flavor. This 
is especially true of the college man and woman 
who often enjoy luxuries and comforts they 
never had any hope of experiencing in the home 
of their parents. | 

To these young people a home of their own 
often seems an anticlimax. It puts a strain upon 
marriage that was seldom present in the days of 
simpler tastes and harder circumstances. 

The time was when marriage was thoroughly 
satisfying if the man of the house was content. 
The woman was expected to be subservient. 
Her inclinations were made little of. Never 
having enjoyed equal rights, she was discounted. 
She took what was handed out to her as the 
natural order of things. 

A complete somersault has come, and it has 
come suddenly. Woman now expects just as 
much as man does of marriage. Often she is 
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even less willing than he to put up with hard 
circumstances. Of course this makes it more 
difficult for marriage to succeed. What easily 
satisfies one may not at all satisfy the other. 
Marriage starts with promise when neither 
husband nor wife is overanxious to take from the 
new experience all the pleasure it will yield, but 
both are eager to put into it their very best gifts 
of love and service. Here, as elsewhere, happi- 
ness is more often attained when it is not pur- 
sued too closely. Surely it is not strange that 
the policy of asking much in marriage and giving 
as little as possible leads so often to matrimonial 
failure. In no experience in life does selfishness 
have greater power to destroy than in marriage. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FAMILY POCKETBOOK 


THE FAmiILy INCOME. It takes money to make 
a home go, and, like many other problems, that 
which concerns the getting and the spending of 
the family income is often most troublesome at 
the start of marriage. When the man thinks he 
earns money and his wife spends it, and that it is 
his prerogative to control the family purse, a 
situation arises that checks affection even when 
it does not kill it outright. 

The difficulties in the modern type of home 
where the spirit of justice and coédperation pre- 
vails are great enough; when the financial policy 
is archaic and standardized according to the 
traditions of the time when women were a servile 
class, dependent upon men for maintenance, life 
for most women who have developed independ- 
ence in the atmosphere of present-day American 
civilization becomes intolerable. 

Those who desire a wholesome marriage equal 
to the testing of the wear and tear of daily 
household experiences year in and year out will 
think together and plan together with reference 
to the family pocketbook. Whatever may be the 
programme adopted in the new household with 
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regard to money matters, it will be a mutual 
policy that attempts to do justice to both hus- 
band and wife. 

In those cases where the woman has worked 
before marriage and earned nearly or even fully 
as much as her husband, financing the new home 
is all the more difficult. There must be of 
necessity some going without, but it is certainly 
not for either the man or woman to bear a dis- 
proportionate share of the burden of self-denial 
or readjustment to a smaller expenditure. The 
woman who has little or no experience in house- 
keeping also has a right to expect patience and 
sympathy from her husband as she tries for the 
first time to manage her new enterprise. The 
husband’s depression when he faces his monthly 
expenses is just as serious a trial as impatience 
and fault-finding for the wife who is trying her 
very best to keep down costs without lowering 
the standards of living. The wife, on the other 
hand, who will not take her new task seriously 
and is extravagant because she is selfish and in- 
different to her new obligations may start 
troubles that will in time undermine affection 
and push the family into the divorce court. 


TEAM PLAY IN FAMILY FINANCES. Many who 
are acquainted with family dissension believe 
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that trouble is chiefly caused by difficulties of 
finances. Of all the schemes for meeting the 
ever-present financial problem of family life 
nothing works so well as some sort of budget. 
Most budget systems are patterned after the 
allotment scheme adopted by institutions and 
city governments. 

Here is a budget system which has been work- 
ing well for two generations in several families 
that happened upon it independently of each 
other. A small truck farmer in New England, a 
professional man in the Middle West, and a 
business man on the Pacific coast, all worked out 
for their families different versions of the same 
general plan, which was so satisfactory that the 
children who have grown up and married are now 
using it in their own families. 

Every month, husband, wife, and children 
meet to discuss how much money each needs 
until the first of the next month. The father tells 
of the fixed charges, such as taxes, coal bills and 
life insurance, that may be coming due during | 
that month. Then the mother gives the amounts 
that will cover her expenditures for food, 
laundry, house linen, or other equipment for the 
home; if there are special household purchases 
to be made she tells the approximate cost. Each 
child expresses his desires, and the parents men- 
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tion any personal expenditures they may wish 
to make. After putting aside a fixed amount 
which represents savings, they figure together 
the apportionment of the rest. 

These are some of the advantages the users of 
this plan have found in their codperative budget: 
It makes it easy for the man of the house to meet 
the big expenses that from time to time have to 
be taken care of; he knows for sure that when his 
taxes come due, he will not have also an un- 
usually large bill from some department store 
for the purchases of one of his children. It also 
teaches responsibility, especially to the wife and 
children, in the use of money. Each month they 
have to realize that if all their desires are sat- 
isfied, it must be at the cost of denying some 
other member of the family what he needs. In 
this way a keen sense of justice is gradually de- 
veloped, for children are often more thoughtless 
than selfish in their demands upon the family 
income. 

The scheme leads every member of the house- 
hold to look ahead and plan for his needs so that 
each one will not want at the same time a winter 
coat or some other expensive purchase. It also 
gives all the members of the family an under- 
standing of what it means to carry on a house- 
hold. The wife has some realization of the large 
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expenditures that the husband has to meet. He 
also has a clearer appreciation of his wife’s pro- 
blems in trying to administer the household 
economics. The children particularly profit 
from a discussion which gives them a prepara- 
tion few young people ever acquire for their own 
home-keeping. 

It is no wonder that family dissension is 
caused by finances in homes where husbands and 
wives spend without each other’s knowledge, so 
that when the man has to pay a large insurance 
bill he finds that his wife has been running 
heavily in debt for new hats or some luxury for 
which she could have waited a little longer — 
and might have if she had understood his pre- 
dicament. When a family uses team play in 
spending its income there is little occasion for 
the common squabbling over finances. 

The best result claimed for the family council 
type of budget is that codperation replaces 
worry. Saving is always taken care of, even 
though the amount saved may be small. The 
family as a whole decide expenditures, and good 
will becomes the spirit of the home life. Money, 
instead of being the cause of division, is made to 
yield sympathy and unselfishness. 


THE Root oF MucH FAMILY TROUBLE. If it 
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were not for money troubles many family upsets 
would never occur. A school-girl’s visit last 
month in the home of wealthy friends was made 
so unpleasant by the host’s high-handed way of 
controlling the family finances and grilling his 
wife on the frequent occasions of her asking for 
trifling sums of money that the young guest cut 
short her visit and returned home vowing never 
again to spend more than a few hours at a time 
with her schoolmate’s parents. 

The head of this household was really generous 
to his wife and children, but he could never 
bring himself to countenance any expenditure on 
their part, no matter how commonplace, with- 
out cross-questioning them at length and ina 
very disagreeable way. This man refuses to put 
his children on allowances or to make a budget 
that will let his wife know that she may count on 
a certain amount of money for her necessary 
expenses. 

He says it’s his money and he intends to know 
how it’s spent — not by looking at a cash ac- 
count at the end of the month — No, sir. What’s 
the good of reading about it when it’s all spent 
and gone? He wants to see to it that every dollar 
is put into something worth buying. What do 
women and children know about the value of 
money? Nothing. They don’t know how to 
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make money, and they don’t know how to spend 
it to advantage. He believes in getting his 
money’s worth and he is going to see to it that 
none of his money is wasted. 

What this man does not see is that he is mak- 
ing no preparation for the time when he may not 
be around to make sure that his family spend 
their money wisely, according to his judgment. 
If he were laid up for a month or so with an ill- 
ness that prevented his passing upon the ad- 
visability of this or that expenditure, what 
might not happen in that time to the finances 
of the family? Nobody but himself has been 
allowed to have any experience in making de- 
cisions as to the wise use of money. We all learn 
chiefly through our mistakes. Some member of 
the family may make a grievous error in the pro- 
cess of learning to handle money without any 
help from the head of the house. A financial slip 
that would not be very serious when the bread- 
winner was on his feet and ready to recoup the 
loss could easily be an exceedingly troublesome 
matter when sickness or death had claimed him 
and the family must worry through as best it 
could. 

Surely this paternalistic type of man — for 
no one will pretend that he is a unique char- 
acter — does not expect to live long enough to 
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look out for his children all the days of their lives. 
They must some time learn to run their own 
finances. It will be considerably easier for them 
to learn at the very beginning of their wanting 
money to buy things; for otherwise they must 
first unlearn the lesson taught by years of ex- 
perience in ‘jollying Dad along’ to get the cash 
or credit they desire, without carefully weighing 
for themselves the pros and cons of this and that 
use of money. 

Naturally the man who so enjoys thrusting 
his hand into his pocket and pulling out coin or 
checkbook that he may grant the petty requests 
of those who are dependent on him, by this 
habitual action is forcing his children to think 
in terms of Dad’s feelings when it is a question 
of money rather than deliberately deciding that 
this attractive money-spending proposition is 
unwise while that less appealing possibility will 
prove a more justifiable expenditure. 

The man who thus establishes himself short- 
sightedly as the financial arbiter of his family is 
so seldom met with in these days as to be almost 
a curiosity to young people brought up in mod- 
ern-minded homes, but to his own household 
he is far from being a curiosity. Like many 
another tyrant, his psychology is necessarily 
studied by the victims of his overzealous pro- 
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tection, that they may ‘get round him’ from 
time to time with a superficial cleverness that 
matches his own small-minded benevolence. 


FINANCIAL INCOMPATIBILITY. Jack Spratt 
could keep no cash; his wife could let none go! 
and so between them both they kept the larder 
full. The money literally fell through his fingers 
and dropped out of his pocket: he would pull 
out his handkerchief and with it would come a 
handful of bills, which would fall unnoticed to 
the cellar floor when he was fixing the furnace. 
Any money that man had in the morning was 
either lost or spent with nothing to show for 
it, or even given away thoughtlessly, before 
night. 

She clutched the money that came her way, 
and suffered acute mental and physical pain 
whenever she had to face the prospect of letting 
a penny go. Out of twenty dollars easily and 
quickly earned she could not bear to spend 
twenty cents before she had earned another 
twenty dollars. The money in her purse was al- 
ways in her mind; she knew just how much she 
had and reckoned ahead all the possible demands 
on it, agonizing over what she must spend as well 
as over what she had spent. In shopping for her 
friends or employers she was almost as parsi- 
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monious as if she were buying for herself; in 
ordering potatoes for a large family she could not 
bring herself to get more than three or four 
pounds at a time, even though she knew they 
were cheaper in larger quantities. 

At first thought it seemed strange that this 
man and wife should present such extreme pic- 
tures of miserliness and spendthrift habits, but 
longer acquaintance showed that the original 
bent of each had not been so very remarkable. 
The young bride was reputed to be thrifty, and 
the groom was known as an easy spender. Being 
rather stubborn-minded, neither would learn 
from the other; instead of compromising and 
entering upon a middle course, as newly married 
couples usually do, each one stuck close to his 
own way and looked askance at the other’s 
doings. 

In self-defense, then, since they both felt 
themselves utterly right and saw no reason for 
merging their attitudes, each had to become 
more set in his ways in order to offset the con- 
trary action of the other. Every time Jack lost 
a dollar or gave away two or spent a week’s pay 
on gewgaws, his wife was forced to hang on for 
dear life to every cent she could get hold of, lest 
the new little home go to smash. Jack, on the 
other hand, was so annoyed at his wife’s grasp- 
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ing ways and her closeness that he had to relieve 
his feelings and save the family reputation by 
indulging in greater generosity and exhibiting 
more carelessness in his handling of money than 
before. 

So each one made up for the other’s one-sided- 
ness rather than allowing his own overdevelop- 
ment to be lopped off by trying to see things 
from his partner’s point of view. The climax of 
this drama is clear, for its action started two 
generations ago and the plot is now unraveled 
without hope of any great change in the char- 
acter and doings of the principal actors. Jack 
will never have any idea of the value of money, 
and his wife will get pleasure only in the earning 
and hoarding, never in the spending of it. That 
their married years have been less happy than 
they easily might have been is clear when one 
sees how his monied carelessness troubles her, 
and how ashamed he is of her closeness. A little 
of the spirit of give-and-take instead of smug 
self-satisfaction in regard to their money habits 
during the first years of marriage would have 
made their life together rank above rather than 
below the line of customary happiness in married 
life, for in spite of their aggravating difference of 
financial attitude they are almost happy to- 
gether. 
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THE OVER-GENEROUS HUSBAND. For very 
good reason does gift-making dwindle after the 
days of the honeymoon are over. The bride re- 
joiced in these tokens of her new husband’s 
affection, but the wife of longer standing is likely 
to have some more practical use for any money 
her husband can devote to her. When she feels 
the need of a vacuum cleaner, electric iron, or 
sewing-machine, she does not always respond 
whole-heartedly to the presentation of senti- 
mental trifles that eat up the margin of cash 
available for running the new home. 

An occasional man whose idealism and poetic 
characteristics were just what won him his wife, 
so well did they fit in with the spirit of courtship, 
falls into trouble, once the honeymoon is well 
over, by not learning to temper his ardent, im- 
practical nature with the coolness of common 
sense. Whether his income is twelve hundred or 
twelve thousand dollars a year, he causes his 
wife much inconvenience and even suffering by 
continually buying her things of beauty that are 
beyond his means. 

He is thinking of the delightful qualities of his 
helpmeet and his powerlessness to express his 
appreciation of her winsomeness in words, when 
he chances to see something as marvelous in its 
way as she is in her wider field. Whether it be 
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flowers or jewels, it is only the most exquisite 
that catch his eye, for it is only the finest that 
have meaning in this connection. If he can 
afford but one blossom of the sort that tempts 
him he buys an armful; if his purse should open 
only to the extent of paying for a few modest 
jewels, he selects twice as many of the biggest. 

Even unpaid bills, be they for the gifts of yes- 
terday or for routine living expenses, cannot 
withhold his hand when this spendthrift who 
craves no luxury for himself feels the urge of 
laying gifts at his wife’s feet. I have seen a man, 
whose credit was so bad the family could buy 
nothing except for cash, bring home on Saturday 
night, instead of the expected roast for Sunday’s 
dinner, a handsomely illustrated book for his 
wife. Seeing the expression of hurt surprise on 
his face when she chid him gently for spending all 
his money on something they could do without, 
I had to wonder that ten years of married life 
had not taught this irrepressible giver of gifts the 
necessity of holding his generosity in check until 
he had supplied his wife with simple food and 
clothing and surrounded her with the security of 
well-paid bills. 

Another man erred in like fashion but more 
spectacular manner because the size of his yearly 
earnings as a highly successful lawyer made 
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possible a greater contrast between the magnif- 
icence of the presents he was constantly bringing 
his wife and the petty economies coupled with 
very real financial worries that filled her days. 
Week by week during the fifteen years I have 
known them, this man has plied his wife with the 
most costly gifts that caught his fancy — 
quantities of the most delicate, handmade laces, 
saddle horses, automobiles — all the most ex- 
pensive to be had, and always, on every occasion, 
jewels of rare worth. The huge indebtedness 
that piled up under these extravagances troubled 
the man not at all, but was always in his wife’s 
mind, as, living in the luxurious manner that 
‘became his station,’ she cut down expenses here 
and by unremitting watchfulness prevented any 
leakage of pennies there, did her own sewing, got 
better service from fewer servants than her 
neighbors, sold some of her husband’s gifts and 
returned others as soon as he bought them, be- 
sides telling him clearly time and again just how 
she felt about his generosity and his debts. In 
order to be able herself to spend sixty dollars on 
a sewing-machine for a poor relative, she had to 
hurt her husband’s feelings by refusing point- 
blank to accept the gift his heart was set on 
bringing her, and take instead the money it 
would have cost. 
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Those men who would rather give presents to 
their wives than let them have a voice in the 
spending of the family income need to give them- 
selves a homeopathic dose. Being of so poetic 
a temperament that the little graces of life 
crowd out of their minds the hard facts of unpaid 
bills, they must truly become a little more po- 
etic, so that they may reach the point where 
they can see that the best gifts are those that 
cannot be bought with money. 


OWNING ONE’s Own Home. Is it wise for a 
couple starting out on the road to lasting married 
happiness to make the sacrifice necessary to buy 
a house instead of renting? Yes, for the keen in- 
terest in a common object for which both are 
working is one of the bonds that cement affection 
in the early part of marriage when memory holds 
little that can tie husband and wife together. 
Among other things the home-owner takes more 
seriously his family responsibilities. Having 
made a large investment in the house that shel- 
ters his family, he is in a frame of mind to over- 
look drawbacks and exert himself to the utmost 
to make a success of the venture of establishing 
a permanently happy home life. Taking pains to 
keep his property in the best possible condition 
and putting thought and energy into the making 
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of repairs and improvements, the householder 
prizes more highly than ever the family for whose 
welfare he is working. Nothing breeds loyalty 
like the forgetfulness of self in hard work for the 
object of one’s affection. Since the house exists 
for the sake of the home, any effort that is put 
into the maintenance of the house yields good 
dividends in terms of family loyalty. No one 
wants to throw away anything he has worked 
hard to produce. The cook heaves a sigh as she 
throws the burnt cookies away, even though she 
has not paid for the materials; one who has toiled 
to the top of the mountain is prepared to enthuse 
over the view; there is no surer way to make a 
person like a child than to accept his offer to do 
some of the work necessary in caring for it; the 
adolescent who is allowed to make some sacrifice 
for the family gains thereby in his sense of one- 
ness with it. The man who putters about the 
place, fixing a shade here and putting up a shelf 
there, or letting his imagination run riot in the 
choosing of a new color for the outside paint, is 
schooling himself to care deeply for the home 
which the house shelters. 


SAVINGS AND LIFE INSURANCE. In no way is 
the good sense and real affection of a newly 
wedded couple more tested than with reference 
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to saving for the future. The habit of making 
provision for future needs and security must be 
built up early or most families will never learn 
to save. On the other hand, the desire for thrift 
must not be allowed to destroy present comforts 
or pleasures. The golden mean is nowhere more 
demanded than in the field of family finances. 

It is wise for the husband to start a reasonable 
life insurance at once if it has not already been 
procured. It is as disastrous to the family hap- 
piness for the husband to overload himself with 
insurance as it is for him to go beyond his means 
in any expenditure. A wiser method is to in- 
crease the amount of insurance carried as the 
family’s income increases and as the home 
travels away from the period where housekeep- 
ing started. The programme for the modern 
home will include life insurance for both husband 
and wife, and now that our highways have be- 
come so dangerous, especially for those who walk, 
accident insurance will also be carried. 


CHAPTER VIII 
RELATIVES 


PATIENCE WITH RELATIVES. Once an uncle 
whose married life had been for many years con- 
spicuously unhappy, when in a philosophic 
mood, confided to his nephew: ‘I suppose you'll 
marry some day, as most men do. If so, marry 
an orphan, for it’s the only way to have any 
chance of being happy.’ He had come to feel 
that all his domestic troubles were the result of 
the interferences of relatives. His point of view 
is shared by many men and women whose ex- 
perience have led them to regard relatives as a 
serious marriage problem. The early impressions 
of brides and grooms frequently build up the 
conviction that from the -in-law quarter are 
originating most of the disturbing elements in 
their new association. 

It is a matter of common observation that re- 
latives are at times a serious risk to the newly 
wedded, yet popular thought tends to exaggerate 
the mischief relatives-in-law are responsible for 
in the first days of marriage. 

Oftener than is generally realized, the bride or 
groom is unreasonably sensitive and touchy and 
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as a consequence unfair to the newly acquired 
‘relations’ who are viewed with such suspicion. 
Eventually trouble does develop, but it results 
from the jealousy and critical attitude of the 
younger party in the quarrel rather than from 
the tactless and meddling conduct of the elders. 

It is wise for the young bride and groom to 
keep in mind that their parents and other re- 
latives have to go through a process of readjust- 
ment to the new relationships created by the 
matriage just as the husband and wife do in their 
own association, It follows that relatives are 
more likely to seem to interfere in the early days 
of marriage than when they have grown accus- 
tomed to the new situation. It is too much to 
ask of the average father and mother that they 
relinquish at once the responsibility for son or 
daughter which has become a well-established 
habit of years. A little patience, tact, and sym- 
pathy will prevent alienating the relatives-in-law 
and after the first trying months of marriage it 
will usually follow that both husband and wife 
have been incorporated into the affections of all 
four parents. 


ATTEMPTING THE IMPOSSIBLE. If a parent 
wishes to do the utmost to ruin the chances for 
happiness of a newly married son or daughter, 
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the quickest way to bring about the. marriage 
disaster is to force the new family to live with 
the old. 

Those who try the experiment will insist that 
it has been done, and that they are the excep- 
tional people who can do it again; their under- 
standing and sympathy and family loyalty are so 
great that they can safely encounter any risk. 
Perhaps they can. The chances are, they cannot; 
and by the time they discover that they have 
attempted the impossible, the happiness of all 
may have been ruined. Therefore, you would 
better not think of yourself as any different from 
the good people who have tried having two 
families function as one and have found the task 
hopeless. 

One of the roots of the difficulty is the fact 
that there is always a gulf between the two gen- 
erations. The world moves. The habits of an in- 
dividual seldom keep pace with the changing life 
about him. One of the motives people have in 
marrying is to have a home of their own, and 
they naturally resent the habits and attitudes of 
people of another generation. What they were 
willing to put up with before they established 
their own family they find intolerable when it 
interferes with the freedom they expected to 
have, when married. 
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It is useless to bewail this gulf between gen- 


erations, since it is one of the ways by which 
progress comes about; but it certainly makes 
mischief when the parents try to live in the same 
household with their married son or daughter. 
The tastes and desires of the parents are con- 
stantly clashing with those of the younger 
people. Their own child is reluctant to oppose 
the parents to whom he is devoted, and yet if he 
does not he finds himself in serious conflict with 
his wife. If he frankly sides with his wife, his 
parents’ feelings may be hurt beyond endurance. 
Even when a definite break is avoided by the 
exercise of great tact and endless patience, re- 
lations between the two families can never again 
be as pleasant as they were at first. Each one 
knows at first hand the shortcomings of the 
other, and has lost the perspective that made the 
good qualities stand out. 

In many cases the daughter-in-law has great 
respect for the husband’s mother, considering her 
a woman of excellent judgment, wide experience, 
and deep sympathy; but as soon as the two begin 
to live together the younger woman gradually 
changes her estimate of the mother-in-law until 
it approaches the summing up: ‘old-fashioned, 
obstinate, sentimental.’ At first the daughter- 


in-law overlooked all the older woman's faults; 


i 
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then, when the two women were in too close 
quarters, she could see nothing else and mag- 
nified them out of all proportion to their true 
importance. 

The gulf between parents and children is 
wider now than it has been in the past, and this 
is the reason why it is getting harder and harder 
for two families to live together in the same 
household. What represents desirable conduct 
in the eyes of one of the families is unwise or 
wrong in the view of the other. 

The wise couple will make the greatest sac- 
rifice rather than surrender the idea of independ- 
ent housekeeping. It is especially hopeless to 
attempt living together unless the new home has 
been established for at least as many as five or 
six years, and yet it is usually at the very be- 
ginning of marriage that children tie up with 
their parents. 

If you would be a sensible mother-in-law or 
father-in-law, keep away from your newly 
married son or daughter all you can. Make your 
visits brief. Once you wear your welcome out, 
things will never be as they once were. A little 
lack of good sense on your part may mean an in- 
trusion which will pry apart two young people 
whose lives have been fused in the fire of love. 
If you want to keep your children out of the 
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divorce court, be sure that you don’t stay too 
long in their homes. 


Too Mucu MorHer-iIn-Law. There is one 
joke that seems always to be with us. It has 
reference to the mother-in-law. We find it in 
nearly every community, and it often stares at us 
from the printed page. It is by no means a joke 
confined to the English-speaking people, but is 
to be found everywhere. 

Although the mother-in-law joke can always 
be depended upon to create laughter, it is really 
not a joke at all for a good many who hear it. It 
has to do with a serious domestic problem. Those 
who are troubled by it often laugh with the rest, 
partly to hide their embarrassment and partly 
because their laughing is in itself an attack on 
the situation which is making them trouble. 
They get even with their mother-in-law for the 
harm they feel she has done them, or the mischief 
they think she has caused in their homes, by 
laughing at her. 

The mother-in-law caption is not only wide- 
spread, it is also ancient. Nobody knows how 
far back it goes. In the beginning it did not take 
the form of a joke, at least for the mother-in-law; 
some of the most persistent customs in savage 
society are regulations that have to do with her. 
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She is frequently hampered by social practices 
enforced by what we call the taboo; dire penalty 
comes upon her if she violates the restrictions 
imposed on her, and those who share in her 
transgressions are also punished. 

When Europeans first visited the Baganda, 
a Bantu tribe in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
they found a strict mother-in-law taboo in force. 
No Baganda man was allowed to see his mother- 
in-law or speak face to face with her; she covered 
her face if she passed her son-in-law, and he gave 
her the path and made a détour. If she was in 
the house he must not enter, but was permitted 
to speak to her from a distance. 

The purpose of these taboo customs has been 
for a long time a matter of discussion; it may be 
that the mother-in-law was looked upon even in 
savage society as a possible mischief-maker. It 
was perhaps understood by the savage that 
oftentimes relatives are most dangerous to the 
newly established home. However that may be, 
many a modern family would gain a more secure 
footing in its early days if a modified form of the 
ancient mother-in-law taboo were the conven- 
tional thing to-day. : 

There are, of course, all kinds of mothers-in- 
law. Those who are troublesome have given 
color to the rest. We think not of the wise 
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mother-in-law, but of the foolish one when we 
laugh at the customary joke. 

Our new psychology tells us what the trouble 
is with the mother-in-law. She is simply unwill- 
ing to have her child grow up and become in- 
dependent. She resents any rivalry. She wants 
to continue to direct the life of her child who 
has married and has a home of his own. She 
therefore interferes, thinking all the time that 
she is helping straighten out the tangles of the 
new home; she is really satisfying her desire for 
power at the expense of the welfare of the newly 
married couple. Naturally there is resentment 
from the member of the household who has so 
recently acquired her as a relative. 

The wise mother-in-law will keep away at 
least until things are going smoothly. She will 
be wary even of visiting if she can avoid it. If 
she must visit, she will stay for as short a time as 
possible. In any case she will say nothing that 
carries with it criticism of the new home. She 
will be loath to give advice. She will stand as an 
interested spectator who has no intention of in- 
terfering with the new enterprise, for the best 
help she can give is to do nothing. 

It would be easier, no doubt, to rush to the new 
home when she detected the coming of trouble, 
and by drawing from her experience to offer aid; 
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but her good judgment tells her that she can help 
most by restraining her natural impulse and 
letting the family have a fair chance to meet its 
problems in its own way. She has the sense to 
see that there is less risk in the difficulty the 
couple are facing than there would be if, as a 
result of her interference, there appeared to be 
too much mother-in-law. 


ANOTHER KIND OF MOTHER-IN-LAW. In spite 
of the universal joke regarding the mother-in- 
law, all mothers-in-law are by no means the 
same. So much stress has been put upon the 
wrong kind of mother-in-law that we are likely 
to forget how sensible and helpful some are. 

The wise mother-in-law has made good use of 
her experience in life. She not only wants her 
children happy, but she has discovered how best 
she can help them. She does not drive pell-mell 
in an unthinking way into the family that is 
newly started to satisfy her cravings for power. 
She knows how to keep out and let things alone. 

She sees clearly the advantage of letting the 
husband and wife settle their own problems 
without interference. She is not impatient, for 
she recognizes that no matter what is done there 
must always be some difficult adjustments in 
any marriage. She therefore does not encourage 
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the recital of difficulties that her son or daughter 
attempts to pour out. 

This type of mother-in-law can detect when 
her help is seriously needed. Then she gives it. 
She can do this without making things worse, 
because both husband and wife are anxious for 
counsel. Now they receive help without resent- 
ment, particularly since she advises them with- 
out preaching. 

The sensible mother-in-law is canny without 
seeming to be so. She influences the new home 
more than the young couple are conscious of, and 
her influence always leads toward one result. 
She tries to keep the young folks from magnify- 
ing their problems. : 

The secret of this mother-in-law’s success lies 
in the preparation she gave her son or daughter 
for marriage, long before the event drew near. 
Realizing how little can be done after marriage if 
nothing has been done previously, she began 
to prepare for marriage while her child was still 
in primary school. On every possible occasion 
she stressed self-reliance, encouraged sympathy, 
taught patience, and trained for insight. 

In fact the training she gave while her child 
was still in school was what laid the foundation 
for everything she could give him later on. By 
trying to understand her child in the early years 
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when he wasso much with her, she learned that 
his greatest desire was to stand on his own feet 
and do things for himself. She therefore brought 
him up to make his own decisions and allowed 
him to have always as much freedom as he could 
wisely use. 

No amount of shrewd manipulation of affairs 
in the new home at the hands of the mother-in- 
law can ever take the place of a basic preparation 
for marriage in the early life of the two who are 
newly married. Having done her part in the 
period when she could make her efforts count, 
the mother-in-law has the courage to keep out- 
side the new family enterprises as much as 
possible. 

She does not have to hurry with counsel. She 
feels no need of controlling things. She can trust 
her child at least to work things out. She prob- 
ably also feels fairly sure that no child trained 
as hers was will marry foolishly. It is her con- 
fidence in her sensible training that makes it 
easy for her to carry out this policy. 

A woman who has been a wise mother nat- 
urally becomes a good mother-in-law. She simply 
continues the course of letting her child develop 
self-reliance. She looks upon the marriage as 
proof that her son or daughter is anxious to 
assume full self-control; and she is happy in the 
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knowledge that what she has aimed at from the 
first has at last been accomplished, and her child 
stands forth as an independent person, bound 
by the obligations he has taken upon himself, 
but no longer under her authority. 


THE FATHER-IN-LAW SITUATION. From Eng- 
land comes a report of a curious family dispute 
which has just gone to the courts. A wealthy 
father gave his daughter an expensive automo- 
bile, feeling that, since her husband was con- 
stantly using his two cars, the daughter had need 
of one of her own. Later the father discovered 
that the son-in-law was using his wife’s car, 
whereupon the old gentleman got into the car 
and drove away with it. The son-in-law came 
and got it and continued to use it. Again the 


father-in-law came upon it at an entrance to a 


golf field, and went off with the car, taking it to 
his own home. He was awakened at two o’clock 
in the morning by the son-in-law, who had 
arrived with a policeman to arrest the father-in- 
law for larceny. The elder man was taken four 
miles to a police station, charged with theft, 
and left to walk home while the son-in-law passed 
him in the automobile the old gentleman had 
purchased. When the case of larceny came up in 
the courts, the son-in-law repented of his charge 
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and tried in vain to withdraw it. The father-in- 
law was acquitted, but as a result of his arrest 
he lost his profitable directorship in an insurance 
company. He therefore sued his son-in-law for 
false imprisonment and the loss of his director- 
ship, and the jury awarded him heavy damages. 

We hear much of mothers-in-law and the dis- 
turbing influence they exert when young couples 
start married life. It is not often that anything 
is said about fathers-in-law. Why do we so sel- 
dom hear of the interference of fathers-in-law? 
It certainly is not because fathers-in-law always 
take kindly to the husbands of their daughters, 
nor is it because fathers are less likely than 
mothers to have overattachment for their own 
children. Probably fathers-in-law are as often 
jealous as mothers-in-law. 

Fathers-in-law are less likely to have oppor- 
tunity to interfere seriously with the homes 
started by the marriage of their children. For 
one thing, they are not so often visitors at the 
new homes. Most men have an occupation which 
keeps them busy and does not permit them to 
settle down for an extended visitation in the new 
home as not infrequently happens when the 
mother-in-law comes to make what is practically 
an inspection of the housekeeping ways of her 
son’s wife. If fathers-in-law and sons-in-law 
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more often did business together, as happened to 
be the case before the quarrel in this English 
family, perhaps we should find fathers-in-law as 
difficult to get on with as mothers-in-law now 
have the reputation of being. 

Some women will prefer to think that the 
reason why we hear less about the difficulties of 
fathers-in-law and sons-in-law is because women 
are better diplomats and so the daughter has the 
skill to prevent any serious quarrel between her 
husband and father, however jealous she dis- 
covers them to be. On the other hand, in such a 
family dispute as that between his wife and 
mother a son is likely to make things worse if he 
tries to keep the two women from expressing 
jealousy in open conflict. — 


GRANDMOTHER COMPLEX. We have father 
complexes and mother complexes. Why not a 
grandmother complex? A grandmother complex 
would be such a strong affection for one’s grand- 
mother as to give one for life an excessive fond- 
ness for anything related to the grandmother 
or suggesting her. 

When we hear of the marriage of a man of 
twenty to a woman of seventy, as reported 
recently from one of our Western cities, we 
naturally wonder how such a matrimonial ven- 
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ture could occur. In these days when we are 
charging so much up to mother and father com- 
plexes, marriages of extraordinary age differ- 
ences may be as reasonably credited to grand- 
mother complexes. 

The mother complex comes to the child that 
is given too much indulgence. In the same way 
a boy could easily acquire a grandmother com- 
plex, for grandmothers are notoriously indulgent 
to their grandchildren. The unreasonable ex- 
pression of affection on the part of grandmothers 
is so commonly found that doubtless many a 
mother complex should really be blamed on the 
grandmother. Parents are often fully conscious 
that the grandmother’s influence is spoiling the 
child and yet they feel helpless. At best it is an 
uncomfortable situation for a parent to find 
himself obliged to check his own mother’s in- 
dulgence to the child; and even if the parent has 
the heroism to tackle the unpleasant task of try- 
ing to get the grandmother to alter her ways, it 
is not an easy thing to accomplish anything that 
works out for the good of the child. The grand- 
parent is very sure she knows best, all the while 
forgetting how differently she brought up her 
own children from the way she is treating her 
grandchildren. 

I was recently impressed with the danger of 
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the grandmother complex in studying the 
history of a young man whose life was warped by 
his grandmother’s indulgence. In this case the 
young man, who finally came to an untimely end 
after a checkered career, was plainly the victim 
of the grandmother’s spoiling process. His 
mother was a sensible woman and tried to do 
right by him. His father was dead. Whenever 
- the boy was threatened with punishment or 
denied any desire by his mother, he ran to the 
grandmother, who always took his part and if 
possible gave him whatever he wanted. Nothing 
the mother could do checked the grandmother’s 
extravagant affection. This grandmother had 
brought up a large family of her own children 
very sensibly, but now that her children were 
mature and had families of their own she lav- 
ished on the child of her daughter, with whom 
she lived, an affection that would have been 
abundant for her many grandchildren who lived 
at a distance. 

Lack of judgment on the part of grandmothers 
in dealing with little children is so common that 
thousands of parents find this their most vexing 
family difficulty. They try to have the grand- 
parent treat the grandchildren as she treated her 
own children, but it seems impossible. Grand- 
mother no longer has any household cares to oc- 
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cupy her attention; she enters so fully into the 
child’s point of view that his little trials and 
longings seem to her even more important than 
they do to the child; she feels that happiness is 
the right of every child, but does not see that 
happiness is rather to be gained through the 
cheerful bearing of disappointment than by 
never being disappointed. 

What can the parent do to save the child from 
the overindulgence of the grandmother? One 
thing at least — have a plain, face-to-face talk 
with the grandmother and make it clear that 
one’s own policy must be carried forth. The 
grandmother has brought up one family of chil- 
dren; she surely has no moral right to deny the 
same privilege to her children. It is ‘Hands Off, 
and no matter how much the grandmother may 
dislike it, she must understand that she is to 
give her child a chance to bring up his own family 
without interference. 

In such families, though there may be hurt 
feelings on the part of the grandmother, there 
will be no child growing up spoiled for life by a 
grandmother complex. 

It is necessary also to remember that a grand- 
father complex originates as often and is just as 
troublesome as that we charge up to grand- 
mothers. 


CHAPTER IX 
FAMILY FRICTION 


THE SpicE OF MarriepD Lire. The lover's 
quarrel is near kin to the married couple’s tiff. 
In the midst of the misunderstanding the lover, 
married or unmarried, revels in the misery of 
self-pity; then, as his morbid enjoyment of think- 
ing himself abused is satiated, he flies to the 
opposite pole and takes all the blame on him- 
self, pouring out his tenderness where it more 
properly belongs—on the beloved. Having 
been temporarily dammed up, his affection ex- 
presses itself more tempestuously and in greater 
volume than ever. 

The abrupt change from hurt aloofness to full 
sympathy seems to bring a new depth of inti- 
macy, so that we are wont to say ‘making up is 
worth all the unhappiness of quarreling.’ At the 
time it seems as if those who had the falling out 
could never have reached the harmony that is 
now theirs had they not turned their backs on 
each other for a bit, and said harsh things which 
they must later on regret. 

So common is the experience of a temporary 
breach between married lovers that those rare 
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couples who state that they have never had the 
slightest cloud of misunderstanding are likely 
to be looked at askance by other married folk, as 
if it is to be taken for granted that the boasters’ 
memories are not quite good or that they cannot 
be real, live, red-blooded people who look life in 
the face and meet their problems squarely. 
Certain it is that difficulties are bound to arise 
in the early days of married life, when two dis- 
tinct personalities are trying to adjust them- 
selves to each other’s needs so that each may 
benefit from their living together. Occasionally 
it is true that no open clashing of interests occurs, 
for the simple reason that one member of the new 
family always gives in to the other, right or 
wrong. This policy of peace at any cost is more 
expensive than the more usual one of ‘Fight and 
make up.’ Hard as life must be for the one who 
always yields to the marriage partner, it is still 
worse for the one who always wins an easy vic- 
tory since this sort of home treatment unfits 
him for playing an active part in the world. 
The wise married couple learn something 
from every dispute or coolness. Disagreeable 
friction teaches them how to steer clear of trouble 
inthe future. If Howard cannot bear the thought 
of Sunday guests, and Sunday is the one day 
when Nancy longs for company, expected or un- . 
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expected, the young wedded pair will have no 
more than one or two arguments on this point. 
Each will find out just how the other feels about 
it, and why; then they will gradually work out 
some sort of compromise that both recognize to 
be the best they can do under the circumstances. 
Perhaps Nancy will cultivate a taste for mid- 
week visitors, while Howard will admit that 
Sunday really is the only day some of Nancy’s 
friends can easily come to see her. They may 
set aside one Sunday a month for company, 
gently discouraging the casual guest from drop- 
ping in uninvited on the other Sundays. 

Petty quarrels breed real difficulty when the 
two who are at sword’s point do not have the 
patience and courage to find out what is at the 
bottom of their animosity. Suppose Howard had 
not recognized the cause of his being so stirred 
up when Nancy told him her old schoolmate was 
coming out to spend Sunday with them. He may 
have thought at the moment that he was angry 
because his wife had not consulted him as to his © 
plans for the day before inviting to their home a 
person who was a stranger to him. His sudden 
anger may have struck Nancy as meaning that 
her husband expected her to give up all her own 
friends and depend entirely on the friendship of 
members of her husband’s circle. In the flaring- 
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up of anger both Nancy and Howard said rather 
more than they meant. Now, when they have 
cooled off, if they do not calmly dig down to the 
reason for their clashing, they are likely to have 
quarrel after quarrel on this same subject, just 
because they really do not know what it is that 
is rousing their fury. 

A disagreement that does not teach the young 
married couple how to avoid all disputes of that 
particular breed, from this time on, is preparing 
the way for another and a harsher, more bitter 
quarrel. Habits are built up in the new relation- 
ship of home life, just as elsewhere; and even in 
the handling of emotional situations, habit 
stands ready to take control as soon as any un- 
certainty arises as to the next move. Once let 
the habit of blind quarreling get well rooted in 
the lives of a married couple, and the peace of 
the new family is lost for all time. 


FEMININE TACTICS AFTER MARRIAGE. The 
Wise woman exercises the art of courtship in her 
manipulation of her husband straight through 
the early years of marriage. She sees that it is 
harder to keep a man’s affection at top-notch 
than it was to capture it. She feels that it is just 
as important to keep a husband in good humor 
as it was to keep a lover on tenterhooks. 
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The wife who throws herself whole-heartedly 
into the career of being a wife finds that it pays 
to take pains to make her husband proud of her 
with a pride that grows lustier as the years go 
by. No man can be thoroughly happy unless he 
can be proud of his wife, and no wife can fail 
to be stimulated by the pride she reads in her 
husband’s eyes and voice when he presents her 
to his friends. 

A man is proud of his wife because to his way 
of thinking she is resourceful or makes a fine ap- 
pearance, has good taste and such special abili- 
ties as making good pies, playing sonatas, or 
earning money. In short, she comes up to his 
idea of a capable, attractive, modern woman. 
Naturally the picture varies somewhat with the 
man. One man may be proud of the fact that his 
wife’s greatest skill is in the realm of kitchen 
work; another boasts that his wife can earn 
enough money to hire all her kitchen work done 
for her. 

The skill of the wife lies in her ability to color 
her husband’s vision of the proper sphere of 
woman so that it allows her to exercise her 
greatest abilities in a way that will compel his 
admiration. The wife who is a poor cook and a 
slack housekeeper may be able to mend her ways; 
but if she cannot she is very likely to lead her 
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husband into thinking that if she earns enough 
money by dressmaking or giving piano lessons to 
hire the cooking and housework done, she is an 
unusually clever little woman. 

To bring about any such change in her hus- 
band’s ideas of woman’s work, the skillful wife 
will make use of just such tactics as she used 
during courtship. She will lead the man on by 
apparently giving him all the control of the 
situation, though really she is seeing to it that 
things go as she wishes. Especially when a deci- 
sion is to be made which is unpleasant to the man 
it is well to let him be the one to feel that he is 
controlling the situation. He will not take it so 
hard if he not only feels that it is unavoidable, 
but finds himself in the masterful position of 
taking matters into his own hands at the crucial 
moment. 

Given the semblance of dominance, he has 
no more than a passing suspicion that it is his 
wife who is swaying his motives. Even when he 
does see what is happening, he may prefer to 
shut his eyes to the fact in order to enjoy the 
delightful pretense of ruling his wife as if she 
were another self. 

The wife who does not forget the apprentice- 
ship she served during courtship will always add 
a bit of illusiveness to her comradeship with her 
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husband — not enough to annoy him, just 
enough to prevent her becoming a dull compan- 
ion, lest their life together lose its zest when 
each thinks he knows all there is to know of the 
other. Nothing is so deadly as to be always able 
to tell just what another person is going to say 
and do — unless it is never being able to come 
anywhere near the mark. 

Illusiveness can dwell only where each person 
has the opportunity for experiences and inter- 
ests that are not shared by the other. So long as 
there is some separate foothold, in work, read- 
ing, friends, recreation, anything that is not only 
entered upon alone, but is not immediately re- 
hashed and served up in lieu of other conversa- 
tion, there may safely be as many common inter- 
ests as the two can find, since there will be little 
danger of one’s palling on the other so long as 
there is always some distinct territory in the life 
of each, whose outlines intrigue the other, but 
which he is conscious of never having thoroughly 
explored. 


PUZZLING INCOMPATIBILITIES. Strong incom- 
patibilities that lead to trouble between hus- 
band and wife are sometimes exceedingly mys- 
terious. Neither one of the couple can give 
any satisfactory reason for the trouble, even to 
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himself, and yet the difficulty is real and often 
so serious that nothing can be done to patch up 
the break. 

In such cases psychological analysis discovers 
what is the matter. Each of the partners in the 
matrimonial venture approached the wedding 
with an individual history of past experiences 
which had conditioned his or her responses so 
that certain very trivial happenings — differing 
in the case of each person — were bound to be 
intensely disagreeable. This is true of all brides 
and grooms; in fact, it is true of all people. A 
grown man turns pale at sight of a dog; an 
impish flapper feels ill if a cat touches her; a 
young man cannot bear the noises made by air in 
a badly fitted water-pipe. In each of these cases 
there is a definite explanation of the origin of the 
unpleasantly conditioned response: years before, 
as he lay desperately ill, the young man had to 
listen to the queer gurgling sounds made by air 
imprisoned in a steam radiator; the flapper had 
a disagreeable encounter with a cat when she 
was a mere toddler; the man was jumped upon 
and bitten by a large dog when he was a tiny 
fellow. 

A minor experience that has been closely con- 
nected with a disturbing happening becomes 
colored by the feeling aroused by the major ex- 
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perience with which it was linked — often by 
pure accident as in the case of the water-pipe, 
which had no direct connection with the young 
man’s illness—so that the lesser experience, 
which in itself was not harmful, the sound of air 
in a radiator, the sight of any dog, or contact 
with a cat, gains the power to call up in the per- 
son concerned a similar feeling to that produced 
by the earlier unpleasant experience. 

A young husband who had an antipathy to 
rouge on account of emotionally conditioned 
responses of this sort lived very happily with his 
wife until he happened to discover that she was 
in the habit of using rouge. Their months of 
happy companionship could not offset the over- 
powering disgust that enveloped him. By exer- 
cising great will power, he made himself con- 
tinue living in the same house with the girl he 
had loved; but in the four years of their subse- 
quent married life he has not been able to get 
over the shudder of distaste that seizes him 
whenever he kisses his wife. 

This is suggestive of the many cases in which 
either husband or wife has some powerful con- 
ditioned response set off by a trivial action or 
minor characteristic of the mate. Often the mar- 
riage partner who is so upset does not know why 
he feels as he does or what was the occasion of his 
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sudden outburst of feeling. All he knows is that 
he cannot control his disgust or displeasure. 
The more he tries to hide it, the more powerful 
it grows. 

Ordinarily, all this happens in lesser degree, 
so that the newly married couple learn to over- 
look those traits in each other which are dis- 
agreeable because of earlier conditioned re- 
sponses. 

When it happens that either of the newly-weds 
has excessively strong reactions of displeasure 
that chance to be awakened by the spouse, deep 
irritation and unreasoning dislike for the mate 
are apt to spring up. One of the pair has acci- 
dentally stimulated in the other a number of 
disagreeable conditioned responses, until a great 
quantity of antagonism has been transferred 
from past experience to the unintentional of- 
fender, who, without any notion of what is taking 
place, has summoned up a mass of ill will. 

The two who cannot get on together may be as 
puzzled at their incompatibility as are any of the 
interested spectators of this domestic tragedy. 


THE DOMINEERING WIFE. We all know the 
domineering wife. We see her not only on the 
stage, in the movies, in fiction, but in our own 
village, on our own street, within the circle of 
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our acquaintances. Sometimes we envy her the 
knack she has of getting results. If she under- 
takes a thing, we know it will be done, and done 
according to her idea of how it should be carried 
out. Whether it is managed as we think it 
ought to be is another matter. 

The ability to see both sides of a question, to 
imagine how the other fellow feels, is foreign to 
the make-up of the domineering wife. If she 
wants an automobile of a certain make, it does 
not trouble her that her husband has weighty 
reasons for preferring a different sort of car. 
This one she wants, and this one she will have. 
She gets it, and then proceeds to order her hus- 
band to drive her about in it, rewarding him 
only by telling her friends in his hearing how 
‘Tom hates driving: he is so nervous, he will 
never make a good driver.’ 

The husband of the domineering woman is apt 
to be a meek, peace-at-any-cost man, for that is 
the kind of man she was probably looking for in 
the days of courting, and then as now she was in 
the habit of getting what she went after. If 
other considerations outweighed the desira- 
bility of getting a docile mate so that she married 
a man who will not stand for being bossed, the 
home life of the ordinarily aggressive man and 
the domineering wife is bound to be hectic. — 


: 
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What makes a vivacious, attractive girl de- 
velop into a domineering wife? How can the 
man tell, before he allows himself to become 
deeply interested in a girl, that she is not headed 
for that unlovely state? 

Unless a man likes being ordered around and 
wants to be controlled more and more closely 
by his future wife as time goes on, he needs to 
think twice before he becomes engrossed with the 
charms of a young girl who gets extreme delight 
out of showing her power over him. When she 
makes him do things just for the sake of seeing 
him jump and run at her bidding, he may well 
cool down enough to watch with a careful eye 
and compare her love of power with that of 
other girls he knows. If she is excessive in her 
craving for the thrill of having the whip hand, 
shows an unusually small amount of thought for 
his needs and difficulties, and above all if she 
especially enjoys ordering him about in the 
presence of others, the man will do well to direct 
his fancies elsewhere before they harden into 
emotions that cannot easily be changed. 

In every courtship there is normally a certain 
proportion of the mistress and servant relation. 
The girl naturally likes finding herself in a posi- 
tion of power and takes pleasure in using her 
authority. This is all right in moderation. It is 
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the occasional girl who becomes intoxicated with 
the taste of the unaccustomed power that is hers, 
and disregards the feelings of her lover in order 
to gratify her greedy longing for control, who is 
steering toward the course of the domineering 
wife. 

Some girls have been of a domineering dis- 
position from early childhood up, as a result of 
having been allowed to rule the family according 
to their own whims, without regard for the rights 
of others. In some families the boys are taught 
to give in to their sisters on practically all oc- 
casions. | 

Other girls take kindly to the réle of the 
thoughtless despot in dealing with lover and 
husband because they have suffered from a feel- 
ing of inferiority during their early lives, and 
relish this way of trying to convince themselves 
and their acquaintances that they are superior 
to at least one man. 

Like other habits of conduct, the habitual 
actions of the domineering wife become more 
pronounced with time, until she may become a 
laughing-stock to all who know her; yet, when 
that point is reached, she is so firmly set in her 
traits that she cannot without great difficulty 
get over her obnoxious characteristic. 


| 
| 
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THE HusBAND WHO WOULD NOT FIND 
FAuLT. One of the fascinating things about 
family difficulties as they are seen by the person 
who gives counsel to families in trouble is the 
fact that one never knows what is likely to turn 
up. If there is any place where truth is more 
strange than fiction, it is in family disturbances. 

Recently a newly wedded wife complained 
that her husband never finds fault with her 
cooking. She had evidently been brooding over 
his deficiency for weeks, when finally her sense of 
grievance drove her to blurt out, at Sunday 
morning breakfast: ‘What’s the matter with you, 
John? You don’t even care enough about my 
cooking to find fault with it. Say something. 
Either say you like it, or you don’t like it. 
There isn’t any satisfaction in cooking for a 
man who doesn’t know whether he is eating 
cornmeal mush or waffles.’ 

No man was ever more surprised, and it must 
be confessed that he had no answer ready. His 
very silence condemned him, and the wife felt 
more aggrieved than ever. Indifference to the 
culinary delights she had spread before him 
seemed to suggest a lack of interest in the daily 
round of duties that filled her life as a married 
woman. 

As a matter of fact, it may be it was praise 
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she really wanted, and perhaps she felt that if 
her husband began even to find fault with the 
products of her work, he would soon be driven 
in self-defense to express admiration for some 
portion of her culinary art. 

On the other hand, it may be that she has 
been so used to hearing complaints in her child- 
hood home from the man of the house, regarding 
cooking and other parts of housekeeping, that 
she does not feel quite at home unless she hears 
a man grumbling about his food once in a while. 
Finding fault with little things is a pastime some 
men indulge in, in their own homes, though they 
would never think of doing it outside. It is their 
way of saying, ‘This is my home and I mean to 
have things to my liking here.’ The Wife-of- 
the-Man-Who-Never-Grumbled may have had 
a little, sneaking suspicion that her man had not 
transferred his loyalty from his parents’ home to 
his own, and therefore did not feel free yet to 
grumble in the new home. 

It turned out, on investigation, that this par- 
ticular young wife has one accomplishment upon 
which she prides herself, and rightly, since she 
feels that it is the one thing she can do well. 
Her talent lies in cooking. Like most people 
who can do only one thing well, she takes this 
too seriously. Cooking is with her an art in 
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which she expresses her one talent. She would 
rather cook than eat. When she has spent a 
great deal of time, thought, and hard work on 
one of her culinary achievements, she is indeed 
puzzled to find that the man who sits opposite 
her at table does not even appreciate the good 
fortune that is his. If she cannot impress her 
husband with her cooking skill, she is unable to 
imagine how she can continue to impress him 
at all. 

This bride’s way of escape from her quandary 
is to stop pouring her best energies into an at- 
tempt to please the physical man she had sup- 
posed she was marrying, and throw herself 
whole-heartedly into the effort to get acquainted 
with the modern-minded man she actually has 
mated with — a man whose heart is not reached 
by way of his stomach. 


Wuat WILL FoLks THINK? The last argu- 
ment in many a family squabble is a question 
that few can resist. The wife perhaps begins by 
hinting that her better half do thus and so, then 
goes to begging him to do what she had sug- 
gested, tries commanding him to do it, and 
finally wins her case when she bursts out: ‘But 
what will folks think?’ 

Even though this appeal to the opinion of the 
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neighbors brings the husband to terms, it is a 
dangerous expedient to use. When the subdued 
man thinks the fracas over, he will see that this 
regard for what the neighbors will think was at 
the bottom of his wife’s insistence on his doing 
something he didn’t want to do. That does not 
set well. 

It is not pleasant to feel that the person to 
whom one is married cares more for the opinion 
of the neighbors than for one’s own judgment 
about what one needs to do and what one may 
leave undone. When one has been wheedled into 
doing something one did not care to do, in order 
to live up to what outsiders expect, something 
is seriously amiss inside the home. 

The harassed person cannot be blamed for 
concluding that his helpmate has little real 
affection for him as a person, since she acts as if 
she took pride in him only as a possession. He 
must perform properly before spectators, even 
as an automobile must run well to excite favor- 
able comments. 

It is all very well to be eager to make a good 
showing in the eyes of the world, and to take 
pride in the appearance and exploits of one’s 
mate; but it is quite another matter to put these 
things before the likes and dislikes or mature 
decisions of husband or wife. Each person has 
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a right to express his own personality as he sees 
fit, within reasonable limits, and irritation is 
bound to follow if one is needlessly interfered 
with. 

The wife who sets her heart on getting her 
husband to agree to purchase something which 
she can parade before the neighbors as proof of 
his fondness is quite likely to succeed in her im- 
mediate aim, but at the cost of shattering the 
affection she is trying to demonstrate to others. 
No man likes to be coerced in the time and man- 
ner of showing his fondness for his wife. Once 
it becomes apparent that it is the outward sign 
of love his wife is after, rather than its spirit, 
the refreshing spontaneity of their relationship 
is gone for all time. The shallow-minded wife 
has gained the trappings of love, but in her 
feverish grasping for trivialities she has lost 
the substance which was hers. 

It would be easier for many a superficially 
zealous wife to give her husband the reins in the 
matter of doing the conventional thing, could 
she but see that compelling a reticent man to 
flaunt his feelings in the eyes of the street may 
kill his real tenderness for her. It is not the man 
who always puts an expensive gift with a florist’s 
label in his wife’s hands on her birthdays and 
their wedding anniversaries, who makes the best 
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husband. This may be but an outcropping of 
his business-like habits of punctuality. In that 
case it means little more than his sending off his 
laundry regularly every Thursday morning 
instead of leaving it until he is short of collars. 
Expression of affection without regard to pocket- 
books and calendars is a more reliable index of 
the true state of affairs, and is so appreciated 
by the wise woman. 


FAMILY FEuDs. The family, like other human 
associations, has its dangers. Where family in- 
terest is excessively developed, family feuds are 
likely to spring up. Sometimes it is different 
members of the same family who have had a 
falling-out. At other times the feuds are caused 
by an entire family with all its relatives being 
at odds with another family, even to outlying 
cousins, ‘grands,’ and -in-laws. 

Almost always where a family feud exists 
there has been as its cause too close an alliance 
between the members of the family. They have 
been bound so tightly together that they have 
cultivated little sympathy outside the family 
group. As a result they have become clannish 
and have tended to look askance upon people 
outside their family membership. If a quarrel 
ensues between members of such a concentrated 
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family, the whole group takes sides and keeps 
alive the issue long after it would ordinarily 
have been dropped by the hot-headed ones. 
During a long period of time so many disagree- 
able things are said and done that when the 
original dispute has lost its heat, enough ill will 
has been aroused to bring to a head new diffi- 
culties between members of the opposing sides 
in the old controversy. 

When a quarrel bursts forth between two 
persons, each of whom belongs to a close-knit 
family, the relatives on both sides are likely to 
back up their representative and share his en- 
mity for his opponent and the opponent’s family, 
until the two families are brought into lasting 
collision. 

Family feuds are especially found in places of 
isolation. They are not merely in the moun- 
tainous parts of the South, but are also com- 
monly found in the rural sections of New Eng- 
land. 

Visiting in a small rural town in the frontier 
region of New England, I found a family feud 
that had been going on for several generations. 
Nearly every one in this small village had mar- 
ried into one or the other of the families involved. 
During a good many years there had been no 
intermarriage between members of the two 
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families. Church life, school life, political life 
everything that had to do with the community 
welfare, was hampered by this long-continued 
family feud of whose origin nobody seemed to 
have any knowledge. Whatever a representa- 
tive of one family undertook was frowned upon 
by some member of the other family group. 

In the country family interests are more nat- 
urally felt than in cities and towns. Families 
come together frequently. In a most delightful 
way they keep up their interest in one another. 
A marriage in the family is an adoption that 
carries with it all the family traditions. It is 
easy, however, for this close association to get 
beyond bounds and, as a result of narrow inter- 
ests and close contacts, to develop feuds. 

It is amazing how persistent are the traditions 
of such fallings-out. Year after year they are 
carried on and people continue a dislike without 
any other reason than that a certain individual 
belongs to the obnoxious family. The public 
forms the audience and the feud easily becomes 
a kind of game. Like the Corsican vendetta, an 
individual member of the family feels that he 
must continue the hostility that is expected of 
him by public opinion or he will lose the respect 
of neighbors and friends. He often perpetuates 
what has come to mean very little to him per- 
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sonally. Indeed, if he were free to follow his own 
inclination he would patch up the quarrel. 
Fortunately this sometimes occurs. 

Now that country life everywhere is so rapidly 
being urbanized and contacts with the towns are 
so easily maintained even in the most remote 
sections, family feuds will grow less and less. 
Communication and contact will surely put an 
end to them. They will soon be themselves 
tradition. At present they illustrate the fact 
that even too much home life is anti-social. 


CHAPTER X 
FAMILY PITFALLS 


FAMILY PITFALLS. There are points in marriage 
and family experience that are especially hazard- 
ous, and to be forewarned of the possibility of 
trouble is to be forearmed. One must not, of 
course, take too seriously these danger points in 
married life, for they can easily be exaggerated. 
Many a reader will never find them in the least 
difficult, but it will prove an advantage to know 
that they are for some the source of irritation 
and separation of sympathy. To have the coast 
charted so that shoals and breakers are clearly 
located makes sailing on the matrimonial sea 
all the safer. 


PossESSION. It is extremely unwise for hus- 
band or wife to express the idea that he or she © 
has obtained possession of the other. In one 
home the wife in an emotional upset exclaimed, 
‘Well, I got you, didn’t I, even if you did try to 
get away. You’re mine now.’ What she said 
was largely true, for she was the seeker and did 
force the marriage, perhaps without the other’s 
real desire, but her statement was all the more 
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irritating because of its particle of truth. The 
husband seems to have vowed, that moment, 
that she would not keep him even if she had 
tricked him into marriage, and from that time 
he has deceived her and without absolute separa- 
tion lived a life apart from her. 

In another and more serious marriage failure 
the wife has come to feel that her husband as- 
sumes ownership over her and that without 
regard to her feelings he takes as he pleases what 
he regards as his marital rights. As a conse- 
quence she has lost all affection, even all respect 
for him, and is determined somehow to get a 
divorce from him even though it will greatly 
hurt the husband’s reputation and professional 
career. 


VISITORS AND SOCIAL LIFE. Visitors are in 
these days, more than ever, a strain on the newly 
organized home. Relatives ought to have the 
good sense to keep from visiting and old friends 
should not rush to satisfy their curiosity as to 
the kind of life-partner their former comrade 
has chosen. With small houses, especially in the 
cities, the visitor, whether he comes early in the 
matrimonial venture or after things get going 
smoothly, is often a strain for one of the couple. 
It may be that husband or wife loves company 
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and has neither worry nor fatigue when guests 
come, while the other gets nervous, easily upset 
and tired. In such a situation a frank under- 
standing of this from the start and a fair com- 
promise is necessary. The wife, since she has 
the larger responsibility, ought to have most in- 
fluence in determining the family policy. No 
husband who wishes to treat her justly will often 
bring company to the house without her previ- 
ous knowledge and consent. 

The husband that expects his wife to enter- 
tain for the purpose of increasing his social 
contacts and helping his professional advance- 
ment must keep a weather outlook lest she sacri- 
fice health or happiness or affection in the trying 
effort to entertain well on a modest income. 
One acquainted with domestic breakdowns 
comes to recognize that this attempt to use the 
wife socially for the husband’s business interests 
is often at least a contributing cause of family 
discord. This is especially true when the wife 
comes to feel that she is valued, not for herself, 
but for her social charm or physical attraction, 
as a sort of business asset. 


PERIODS OF FATIGUE. Married people get 
tired just as do single men and women and the 
result is the same. Irritation, sensitiveness, lack 
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of interest, and decreased show of affection all 
follow the lessening of physical vitality. Even 
the voice sounds different and is easily misinter- 
preted as scolding or fault-finding. 

When fatigue comes, quarrels easily start. 
It is still more true that just being tired, par- 
ticularly in the early days of marriage, may be- 
come hazardous if both suffer at the same time 
and have no appreciation of the physical and 
psychic results of fatigue. 

The wife’s periods of menstruation are not 
infrequently times when irritation between 
husband and wife is originated, due to the 
woman’s physical and mental reactions and the 
man’s sharp dislike of any suggestion of an 
ebbing of vitality. If it is noted that alterca- 
tions continually come at this time, ending, 
perhaps, with the husband’s unanswerable dic- 
tum, ‘You know you’re not yourself just now,’ 
the wifely strategy consists in calmly taking ac- 
count of stock and planning her tactics for the 
future. 

If afflicted with an intensified conscientious- 
ness so that she invariably drives herself harder 
than usual in this portion of the month, she will 
develop the art of lifting herself above the 
heightened pressure of petty duties and seeking 
relaxation in outside interests; if tired, she will 
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take more rest, instead of visibly needing it. 
In either case she will skillfully distract her 
husband’s attention from her state — with the 
result that she will then have to contend only 
with her own lassitude or nervous excitability 
and not also with the disgust occasioned in the 
nature of the male by any see of physical 
weakness. 

If the man tends to go up and dave with a 
slight suggestion of manic-depressive attitudes 
of mind, the wife must guard him when he is in 
fine spirits and accept without surprise his in- 
evitable low spirits which will follow as he loses 
his energy and becomes exhausted. She can 
reduce his changeableness, often, by a careful 
but unsuspected supervision of his diet, by skill- 
fully leading him to recreation or rest when he 
gets blue, and by gradually helping him to see 
that his up and down movement is a body reac- 
tion and therefore that he must not take his 
feelings too seriously. 


PREGNANCY AND THE BaBy. The baby’s in- 
fluence on the family depends upon many things, 
but it is certain to change the home from what it 
was. This adjustment has to start in the whole- 
some home before the baby’s coming. The wife 
is bound to be influenced by her pregnancy and 
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her husband must try to help her adjust to the 
needs of her case. Some women are full of 
energy, restless and overambitious; some are ill 
and wish to do as little as possible; others show 
their reaction in an increased nervous irrita- 
bility. 

The husband may at times be the one that is 
most changed during the period that his wife is 
with child. He may worry or be fearful or just 
overserious in his responsibilities. His attitude 
may react upon his wife or hers upon him. In 
any case pregnancy must be regarded as a 
period of stress when a misunderstanding hus- 
band or wife by a bitter word or lack of patience 
may bring about a deep resentment. 

At this time even more than during her menses 
the wife needs to plan her campaign in all serious- 
ness. Not by exerting will power to appear and 
act as usual can she hope for any degree of suc- 
cess in her programme of maintaining a smoothly 
running, even-tempered household. If exces- 
sively tired, she must get extra sleep; if nervous, 
recreation that both suits her need and pleases 
her taste; at all times plenty of not too strenu- 
ous exercise in the out-of-doors by daylight. 
There are still too many women, otherwise well- 
trained, intelligent, and modern, who take the 
major part of their outings during the time of 
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pre-natal child-nurture only after dark. Perhaps 
such timid souls can overcome their morbid 
notion of modesty best by consulting the Gov- 
ernment bulletins and doctors’ books on baby 
hygiene and learning in detail of the importance 
of sunlight in the pre-natal development of the 
child. Here as in the getting of rest and recrea- 
tion the husband can greatly ease the situation 
by taking it for granted that a well-planned 
routine is to be faithfully carried out. 

‘I haven’t time to get outdoors until ‘my 
day’s work is done, and then I’m too tired,’ says 
the mother-to-be as she displays the delicately 
embroidered garments she has been fashioning 
for the new baby. ‘What are you doing all that 
fine sewing for?’ demands the masculine end 
of the family. ‘A lot of good it’ll do the baby to 
be dressed up in fancy clothes. You just want 
your baby to outshine Mrs. Smith’s in the num- 
ber of frothy garments it has and the amount 
of time it took to make ’em. Put down your 
sewing and get to bed early; instead of sewing 
to-morrow afternoon, take a nap; then maybe 
you will feel like getting outdoors once in a blue 
moon. And while you’re about it, why don’t 
you go over all your housework and see how 
much of it you can cut out, for these few months 
anyway? You know I’d lots rather have ice- 
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cream from the corner store than any fancy 
dessert you can make, and crackers and milk is 
enough sight better than bread pudding when 
you're having an economical streak. Just get 
the housekeeping down to bedrock and find 
time to live as you go along.’ 

The woman who does not feel up to much, no 
matter how carefully she husbands her strength, 
must not delay in seeking the advice of a special- 
ist in obstetrics. It may be that her heart or 
some other vital organ is unequal to the extra 
strain put upon it and that she needs to order 
her days differently so as to do justice to herself 
and to the oncoming life, 

This is no time for the wife to skimp on her 
clothing budget. Either in time, thought, or 
money she must pay the price necessary for the 
maintenance of an attractive appearance in 
spite of any handicap imposed by her condition. 
Never had she greater need of a knowledge of 
line, color, and general effect. A dumpy, sal- 
low-looking woman may need just as much con- 
sideration as the becomingly dressed, pleasant- 
to-look-upon wife who refuses to let her per- 
sonality be submerged in the job of house- 
keeper and mother, but it is the woman whose 
self-pride leads her to make the best showing 
possible who is treated most courteously by her 
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family. It is human nature to be repelled by 
the sight of dowdiness, added to the bearing of 
a physical burden. Putting one’s best foot fore- 
most is just as important in adjusting the family 
relationships to welcome the entrance of a new 
little member as in any other time of crisis. 

The actual difficulty of adjusting to the baby 
is often a trial for one of the two concerned. 
Perhaps the husband does not easily step into 
his smaller place in the wife’s thought or the 
wife may see in her offspring a competitor for 
her husband’s affection. In a recent case of 
trouble the husband after the baby’s birth 
showed no affection, concern, or even interest 
in his wife’s welfare, but demanded of her that 
she reduce herself to the status of nurse. On 
the other hand, he thought and talked about 
the child constantly and showered his affection 
upon him. 


FAMILY POLICY REGARDING CHILDREN. In 
the family’s programme regarding children 
there is great possibility of an emotional separa- 
tion of husband and wife. Every combination 
of differing desires is possible. The husband may 
want no child, or one, or many. The same is true 
of the wife. If they agree in their desires, they 
are fortunate. If they differ, a sense of justice 
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and fair play must prevail or trouble is certain. 
How many children can be supported, cared for, 
educated? Will the child’s coming complicate 
the life of husband and wife? How much sacri- 
fice can either ask of the other, when this is true? 
Will the child interfere with the career of either . 
husband or wife, and is it fair that it should? 
These are often difficult questions to answer, 
but they must be asked or one member of the 
family is likely to be exploited by the other. 
It is a partnership problem and not to be de- 
cided, as so often happens, by strength of physi- 
cal passion. 


WHEN THE CHILD DOES NOT CoME. The 
tragedy of many homes is the disappointment of 
husband and wife because no child has been 
born. It is surprising how loath in such cases the 
married couple are to seek information about 
the cause of their predicament. Recently, while 
traveling, I had a pleasant chat with a fellow 
passenger, who was a scientist of reputation. 
It came out in the conversation that for some 
years he and his wife had been hoping a child 
would be born, only to be disappointed. When 
I asked him whether he had discovered what the 
trouble was, I was surprised to find that neither 
the wife nor husband had sought medical coun- 
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sel. The cause of sterility is sometimes exceed- 
ingly simple, something that the specialist can 
correct at once. It is always better to know the 
truth than to keep wondering why the child does 
not come, and go on blindly hoping. 

It appears to be generally believed that it is 
always the wife who is barren. This is by no 
means true. The proportion seems to be that 
in one out of every three cases of sterility, the 
husband is at fault. It is supremely tragic to 
want achild and not be able to have one, but it 
is most pathetic to have this happen needlessly. 


DIFFERENCE OF IDEAS REGARDING DISCIPLINE. 
When children come, it is natural that husband 
and wife should often differ about the way to 
train them. This is the advantage of having 
two interested in the child rather than one. The 
treatment must not be greatly different — de- 
pending upon which happens to be present and 
in control. The problem is not one to be settled 
by quarrels or deceit, but by fair-minded dis- 
cussion and compromise. 

It is most important that the child should not 
discover any difference of opinion between his 
father and mother in regard to the way he should 
be treated. If he learns of any discord as a re- 
sult of their discussing the problem in his pres- 
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ence, he will surely take advantage of this lack 
of agreement. For this reason a safe rule is to 
let whichever started the discipline continue it 
and then later when the child is out of hearing, 
the other can make his protest. 

Nothing can endanger the welfare of the child 
more than to permit relatives or friends to in- 
fluence the child’s treatment except as they 
rationally convince the parents that the policy 
advocated is sound. Some parents are so eager 
to conform to what others expect that against 
their better judgment they act in accordance 
with the mistaken notions of relatives and neigh- 
bors and thus sacrifice the child’s welfare in the 
futile desire to win the approval of out-of-the- 
home critics. 

Good parenthood requires courage as well as 
judgment. The parents need not only to know 
for what they strive in their child’s discipline 
and how they expect to work out their purposes, 
but also to have the strength of conviction that 
will not be swayed by their idea of what others 
are saying. Often they merely imagine that 
others are expressing disapproval of their hand- 
ling of the child. 

The parent must especially beware lest mo- 
tives of vanity influence his discipline. Probably 
no motive has a larger place in the public treat- 
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ment many children receive from parents. The 
older person is led to a fussy interference with a 
constant ‘Don’t do that,’ merely because he 
feels his reputation will be hurt by a noisy or un- 
conventional child. Actually the attitude of the 
parent tires the child or stirs up his rebellion or 
reveals to him the power he has for the moment 
over the father or mother, and as a consequence 
there is a scene eventually, perhaps even an open 
defiance of authority. The bad situation in 
which the parent finds himself is merely the 
climax of a programme wrong from the start. 
The wise parent will not drive at discipline so 
hard as to risk fellowship with his child. Dis- 
cipline is important, and cannot safely be neg- 
lected; but fellowship is even more important. 
One deals with actions, the other with motives, 
and the second is a deeper and more adaptable 
source of control. Authority gives parents a 
temporary mastery, but over a period of years 
they can hope for little influence over their 
children that does not rest upon the firmer 
foundation of loyalty and sympathy. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CHILD 


SHALL THE CHILD COME? There is in these days 
a question that arises early in the thought of 
many young husbands and wives: ‘Shall we 
have a child?’ Once this problem was not com- 
mon, for in most homes the child was expected 
as a matter of course, whether wanted or not. 

Now that parenthood is becoming increasingly 
voluntary, the having or not having a child be- 
comes for many young people the most perplex- 
ing question that marriage brings them. 

The child means sacrifice. His appearance 
will curtail freedom and add measurably to the 
family expenditures. Can the husband’s earn- 
ings support another mouth? Is the mother 
willing to assume the task that must come to her 
if a child is born? Who can answer such ques- 
tions except the young couple themselves? 

It is wise to face such questions squarely. 
Merely postponing the child’s coming is a de- 
cision, but an evasive one. In such an important 
matter the only sensible thing is to face the issue 
seriously and honestly. 

There are people that ought not to have chil- 
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dren. Surely they are not to be envied. It isa 
cruel situation when because of family taint 
the moral right to become a parent is denied. 
There are those who do not care for children. 
It is not good fortune, however, to have this 
deficiency. There are many more who do not 
suppose that they like children. Once their 
child comes, they discover unexpected parental 
cravings. 

Many who commit themselves to a programme 
of ‘no children for us’ have only trivial and even 
selfish reasons behind their decision. They 
avoid responsibility and sacrifice, and by their 
choice stray from the road to family happiness. 
Their mistake in direction may be hidden for 
years and perhaps never admitted even to them- 
selves, but their failure to accept the full joys 
of family experience is not one whit different be- 
cause of their stubborn refusal to admit the 
losses of their policy. 

Babies are expensive. For the middle class 
they are fast becoming a luxury. Even if the 
parents are willing to accept lower standards of 
living for themselves in order to have the 
children they desire, they may not consent to 
force upon their offspring the consequences of 
an income too meager to meet family needs. 

It is not at all strange that the newly married 
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so frequently postpone the coming of their 
first-born, but this programme would not appeal 
to them for long if once they could feel the thrill 
of parenthood and sense the greater satisfactions 
that the child brings. 


THE CHILD AN AssET. Many people who talk 
about childhood problems create a wrong im- 
pression by making their hearers feel that the 
training of a child is a difficult and disagreeable 
undertaking. When a child has been badly 
brought up, the situation is a serious one, but in 
discussing such cases some of those who are es- 
pecially interested in these matters act as if 
handling the child were always exceedingly 
burdensome. 

A parent who enjoys his children largely 
solves the problem of their care. Most parents 
are faulty in not enjoying their children as much 
as they can. Fathers particularly do not half 
realize the great joys that come from contact 
with children, especially little children. It is 
one of the pleasantest things in life to observe a 
little child from day to day. It takes out of one 
the bitterness of the daily grind. It is one of the 
charming things in home life that a little child 
not more than two or three years old can have 
fellowship with the parent and enjoy him; in- 
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deed, even the baby of six or eight months may 
wave his arms delightedly and smile or ‘talk’ 
and dance whenever Daddy comes near. 


WHEN EpucaTION STARTS. During the first 
year of life a vast number of things are learned 
by the child. If we can see clearly how he is 
taught at this time, when the process is so simple 
and natural that we educate him without giving 
the matter a thought, we shall be able to sail 
along more smoothly in our management of his 
older brother and sister who have arrived at 
‘the troublesome age’ when they learn from 
their playmates the very things we do not want 
them to learn, and fail to learn from us the things 
we are most anxious to teach them. 

The everyday happenings in the simple 
schedule of the infant condition his reflexes so 
that continually more and more sounds and 
sights come to mean something to him. His 
nurse or mother picks him up to feed him, and as 
she does this she speaks to him in a pleasant, 
soothing voice. Very soon, he has associated 
this sound with the food that follows it; then 
he may stop crying before he actually begins to 
feed. The sound of the mother’s or nurse’s 
voice, accompanying as it did the coming of 
food, became so tied up with the relief of hunger 
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that a certain tone in the voice of the person who 
has been feeding him affects his reflexes momen- 
tarily just as did the actual presence of food in 
his mouth. We then say, ‘Baby has learned to 
know his mother, he stops crying the moment 
she speaks to him.’ 

In a similar way the infant learns to accom- 
modate himself to the routine of his daily care. 
He is put to bed for his nap in a quiet place, 
snugly tucked into a smooth, clean bed; he is 
well-fed and comfortable; sleep comes quickly 
to him. Being put into his cozy crib gets so 
intertwined with the comfortable settling down 
which goes with drowsiness that nap-time is 
synonymous with sleepy-time for him; on the 
other hand, he may be unable to get to sleep for 
hours if for any reason he has to go to bed ina 
strange place, or if his naps come haphazard. 
Thus he builds up a habit of great strength 
simply because there is such a close connection 
between his usual surroundings at bedtime and 
the feeling of sleepiness. 

The infant that is picked up and played with 
whenever he cries quickly learns that compan- 
ionship follows crying; loving company, he cries 
to get attention and becomes a fussy baby. He 
learns well this lesson in the relationship between 
his wailing and the coming of his elders. 
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These different ways in which the reflexes or 
responses of the infant are conditioned by the 
continued appearance of people, food, or sleep 
close on the heels of some other event — in one 
case the feel of his well-made crib and the sights 
familiar to his eyes as he snuggles down in it, 
in another case the special sounds heard in the 
voice of his nurse, and in the third case the 
abandon of his own crying —this repeated 
coupling of a certain occurrence with a definite 
pleasurable experience teaches the infant his 
first lessons in the ways of his world. 

To the extent to which we succeed in making 
one happening of a definite sort follow another 
of a different but fixed type, we are in a position 
to influence the infant or the older child in his 
activities and teach him that which we think 
he should learn. 

The infant drops or throws his toy to the 
floor. If we pick it up, and continue to pick up 
all the toys he throws down, we are leading him 
to expect his toys to be returned to him every 
time he throws them overboard. If we never 
pick up the toys he drops, he may be surprised 
at their disappearance, but he will not cry to 
have them handed back. 

When the older child disobeys, we need not 
get excited about it. In fact, we would better 
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not show our excitement in any case, for this 
exhibition on our part is likely to entertain the 
child far more than the punishment that goes 
with it can displease him; we would then be 
tempting him to disobey again in order to see 
us get stirred up. What we must do is to see to 
it that the disobedience is quickly and quietly 
followed by an experience that is unpleasant for 
the child, without being too dramatic. The 
simpler the punishment, the better, lest it take 
the child’s attention off the connection between 
his act and ours. What we want to do is to so 
condition his responses that he will see that dis- 
obedience is not pleasant. , 


THE OVERPROTECTED CHILD. The careers of 
many adults demonstrate a fact, emphasized by 
mental hygienists for more than a decade, that 
no child can be well prepared for life by being 
protected from life. No policy of shutting the 
child away from the risks of everyday contact is 
a successful means of developing wholesome 
character. Such a programme, however con- 
scientious the parent may be in adopting it, 
is as futile as it would be to wrap a child in 
cotton batting to keep him from physical 
danger. 

It is a natural temptation of parents, ex- 
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pecially those who have met hardships in their 
youth, to try to find some way by which their 
children can avoid the rough places of life. The 
difficulty with such a plan is the fact that it 
simply cannot be made to work. There is no 
way by which a human being can be permanently 
guarded from temptations and trying circum- 
stances. The most that extreme care can do is 
to put off the inevitable trial. When the final 
test arises, the child who has been overprotected 
is unprepared to meet his ordeal. The postpone- 
ment has not merely kept the child away from 
difficulties; it has also cheated him of the chance 
to develop the strength he must have if he is to 
pass safely through the risks of ordinary life. 
The advantages of being shielded are more than 
offset by the handicap of a lack of inner strength. 

Inner strength alone eventually gives any 
real protection. The most effective barriers 
against evil sooner or later prove worthless. 
The ramparts are scaled at some point; then the 
individual faces an onslaught from which he 
cannot run. With neither experience in dealing 
with his enemy nor the confidence that comes 
from earlier contests in which he was victor, 
the overprotected youth has a hard time. 

It must not be supposed that only the wealthy 
parent runs risk of overprotecting his child. 
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Economic circumstances are a mere accident in 
such matters. It is the attitude of the parent 
that counts. Those who are familiar with the 
careers of youth know families of great poverty 
that have kept up for a long period as extreme 
a policy of overprotection of their children as 
would be possible to wealthy parents. Any home 
that tries to keep the child entirely within its 
own influences, that forbids normal associations, 
that hampers any effort on the part of the child 
to test himself in the give-and-take of childhood 
associations, is attempting a foolish scheme of 
wrapping the child’s moral life in cotton batting. 

Parents who take up the repressive, shut-in 
policy start their programme early. The atti- 
tude they show during the first few years of 
their children’s life counts most. If the mistaken 
attempt at overprotection begins at all, it be- 
gins when the child first starts to be interested in 
people and things outside the home. Sometimes 
the parents embark on the character-spoiling 
régime so imperceptibly that they never realize 
what they have begun to do. Their habitual 
repression of the child is unquestioned by them- 
selves and by the child, because it is the ac- 
customed thing, until the family has unwittingly 
committed itself to the useless task of shutting 
the child away from the world. As time goes 
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on, this programme gets more difficult and the 
parents are forced to go further and further to 
maintain their attitude. 

Were the clear-cut issue presented at the 
start, ‘Do you choose to shut your child away 
from first-hand knowledge of life, or will you let 
him have direct contact with things as they are?’ 
parents would at least have a chance to weigh 
the question, and imagine the possible outcome 
of either policy. But by the time the child is old 
enough to bring his parents up against this 
question, they have already chosen one line or 
the other and followed it for so many years that 
they are almost unable to change, while the 
child has by that time received from their atti- 
tude influences which he can never wholly es- 
cape. 


ONLyY-CHILpITIS. ‘Only-childitis’ is the best 
possible translation of a new term which has 
been recently coined by German scientists. 
Only-childitis is an affliction that comes to 
children who have no brothers or sisters and 
who are brought up in association only with 
adults. The situation itself is neither new nor 
confined to Germany. All who have to do with 
children have had experience with the child 
suffering from this misfortune, who in America 
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is usually called ‘the spoiled child.’ It is easy 
for the only child to develop traits of character 
that make him so much trouble for teachers, 
doctors, and public officials that it is not strange 
the Germans have finally decided to give the 
condition the name of a disease. | 

The mother of a child suffering seriously froin 
only-childitis recently sought consultation. This 
adolescent girl, whom we may call Helen, has 
been making so much trouble for the family that 
even the mother was at last obliged to admit 
that something was wrong. The girl’s compan-’ 
ions call her silly; her teachers pronounce her 
spoiled; according to the mother she is merely 
misunderstood. All through her school career 
she has been a troublesome child. Teacher after 
teacher has started in hopefully, expecting to 
do what previous teachers had found impossible. ° 
The attempt to get the child to conform to school 
practices and act like other children has failed 
again and again and now in the high school the 
problem of the parents is almost hopeless. 

It did not take long in talking with the mother 
to discover where the real trouble is. The girl is 
‘an only’ and the mother has done everything 
for her that could be done, except to treat her 
with good sense. The mother has slaved and 
been happy in her subjection. She has wor- 
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shiped the child and blinded herself to the child’s 
weakness. She has well-nigh succeeded in pro- 
tecting the child from everything that smacks of 
real life. This has gone on from early childhood, 
and of course the child has gradually developed 
such disagreeable traits that society is beginning 
to lift its heavy hand in criticism and punish- 
ment. 

The symptoms of only-childitis are appalling 
when listed together. First of all comes over- 
sensitiveness, which makes the child exceedingly 
difficult to handle. Then there is selfishness, 
which makes the child a tyrant. Usually we also 
find the child shy. Bad temper follows from the 
sensitive, selfish traits the child shows. Most 
unfortunate of all, the only child does not get on 
well with other children when he does have a 
chance to play with them; these contacts may be 
so unpleasant for him that he tries to keep away 
from the one experience that might possibly 
undo the harm that has been done by his solitary 
life. 

An only child does not need to fall into the bad 
habits of selfishness and oversensitiveness. It is 
of course more difficult to bring up a child who 
has no brothers or sisters, but it can be done, as 
witnessed by the wholesome character of thou- 
sands of only children. Everything depends upon 
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the parents. If they have good sense and recog- 
nize the difficulty from the start, all goes well. 
It is when parents have no self-control in their 
affection and are lacking in good judgment that 
we get the condition that justifies such a name 
as only-childitis. Whatever is possible must be 
done to encourage the only child to play freely 
with children. He must not be permitted to be 
too much with adults. His precocious adult imi- 
tations must neither be praised nor in any way 
made conspicuous. Mother and father must 
keep in the background as much as possible. 

As a matter of fact the only child, when he 
gets into troublesome ways, is usually a victim. 
Only-childitis, therefore, is actually a term that 
should be tied onto thoughtless parents. 


CATERING TO FussiNnEss. ‘I dreaded taking 
her to board. I’ve got so little to do with, and 
her coming from the city it didn’t seem like she 
could ever put up with our ways; but she’s not 
a bit fussy. She eats everything!’ — confided the 
busy housewife to her friend. The new school 
teacher, overhearing this heartfelt praise, glowed 
with pride at her accomplishment in ‘eating 
everything’ in a household where the diet was 
necessarily so simple that to have been unable to 
eat with pleasure any one of the few things set 
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before her would have confined her to a quite. 
inadequate diet, and caused her landlady deep 
chagrin. 

There was no other boarding-place in the 
‘deestrick,’ since the one neighbor who lived 
within a mile of the school had ‘quit takin’ 
teachers, the last one was so fussy,’ and her ex-* 
perience had frightened all the women on the 
outlying farms so that none of them dared tackle 
the job of catering to the whims of the new 
teacher. At the last minute a long, lean man, 
sure of his wife’s skill in cookery, had ‘guessed 
he could take the teacher, rather than hev to 
shet down the school; he wanted his childerns 
to hev a better chanst then he’d hed at larnin’.’ 
As Jim had given his word, Marthy, his wife, 
stood by and did the best she could to make the 
newcomer comfortable, but it was weeks before 
Marthy got over her embarrassment at not being 
able to serve the variety of food which she knew 
city people had. No amount of skill in cooking 
could make many different dishes out of the un- 
changeable few staples at her command. 

The young teacher, who was just starting out 
on her life-work, felt that she had passed suc- 
cessfully one of the most important tests of her 
career in proving to the satisfaction of her com- 
munity that education and city life do not nec- 
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essarily breed fussiness. On second thought she 
‘had to admit that it was not so much her own 
good nature as the early training given by her 
mother that she had to thank for the ability to 
meet so easily the first conditions of her absorb- 
ing adventure. 

From earliest childhood she and her brothers 
and sisters had never been catered to in the 
matter of food-fussiness. If they did not eat 
what was given them, they went hungry until 
the next meal; sweets or fancy cooking rarely 
appeared on the table, and between-meal lunch- 
ing was confined to raw fruits. Best of all, the 
grown-up members of the household seldom re- 
fused any simple food on the plea of not liking 
it. By example and conversation the children 
were taught that appetite should be a guide to 
eating, and that if one were not hungry enough 
to eat plain, wholesome food, he should not in- 
dulge in more tempting but less digestible con- 
coctions. 

Strangely enough, the very household in 
which the new teacher had been so whole- 
heartedly praised for her willingness to eat the 
same common foods day after day turned out 
to be one in which the children were being ca- 
tered to in every fussiness possible under their 
limited diet. Of the seven children no two ate 
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the same thing for breakfast, and of the four 
who were old enough to go to school every one 
carried a lunch that differed from the others. 
What the father liked, the mother scarcely 
touched; and such foods as she preferred, he 
openly made fun of. 

Since the range of foods was small, every 
member of the family was actually suffering 
from malnutrition, while the teacher, who ‘ate 
everything,’ had a well-balanced diet. 


THE CHILD TyRANT. In Longfellow’s ‘Hang- 
ing of the Crane’ we have a winsome picture of 
the child as monarch of the home. When the 
child becomes tyrant of the home, the picture 
is not so pleasant. There are many such child 
tyrants. 

Any one intimately acquainted with family 
life is constantly falling upon a situation in 
which the tyranny of the child is spoiling the 
happiness of all. Recently such a tyrant was 
being put to bed. Both father and mother com- 
manded, threatened, entreated, flattered, and 
bribed the little four-year-old to go to bed. They 
finally succeeded, but not until he had spoiled 
the evening and demonstrated his power to his 
heart’s content. 

Surely nothing in the way of family life cauld 
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be more absurd than a home catering to the 
whims of a four-year-old, yet such homes are to 
be found, where fathers and mothers realize the 
predicament into which they have fallen, but 
see no way of escape. 

As soon as one comes into a home where the 
child has assumed despotism, the atmosphere is 
charged with dissatisfaction. Instead of being 
a home where things go smoothly, everything 
seems erratic, even hectic, and the most un- 
happy member of the family is the child himself. 

Having too much made of his likes and dis- 
likes, he takes them very seriously, even when 
they are so slight he can scarcely make up his 
mind what it is he wants. His brown play suit is 
brought out for him to put on. When half into 
it, he decides he must have his red and blue over- 
alls. The change is made. No sooner is he 
dressed in the overalls than he stamps and 
screams and calls for the brown play suit again. 
Instead of having a good time at play, he is con- 
stantly trying to think of something he can com- 
pel an older member of the family to do for him. 
He gets into a habit of never being pleased with 
anything for long at a time. Of course he is 
most unpopular with other children. 

It is the child rather than the parent that de- 
serves pity. The parents are responsible for the 
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mischief, but the child has to suffer most for it, 
as his weaknesses have been developed, and he 
becomes petty and selfish and capricious. He 
hardly knows what he wants save that he wants 
to be wanting something. Back of everything 
else is his craving for power. He has been born 
in a home where the parents have given away 
their authority. 

Having no real fellowship with his parents, 
the child tyrant has no way of showing the affec- 
tion and loyalty which he most deeply needs to 
express. He finds a sad substitute in his power of 
command. Instead of enjoying the comradeship 
of his parents and responding to their playful 
moods, he knows no way of attracting or holding 
their attention other than by trying to boss them 
around and indulging in outbursts of temper 
when he does not instantly get the result he 
wanted. 

As he grows more selfish, this unfortunate 
child craves more power. The older he gets, the 
more of a nuisance he becomes, and the more his 
parents are afflicted by the doings of the child 
tyrant they have created. 

When once he gets out of the home into school, 
society will have its innings. Then an effort will 
be made to correct the child’s disagreeable habit 
of tyranny. He may respond to the first experi- 
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ence he has had of good order and firm authority. 
He may not respond. Then society will begin 
its punishment. From teacher and from play- 
mates he will receive the penalty of his bad 
training. The attack from all quarters may crush 
him. It may make him a rebel. In the latter 
case he will be at odds with everybody and every- 
thing. If the father and mother live to see the 
full fruits of his unruly behavior, they will taste 
the greatest bitterness that ever comes to 
parents. Even then they are unlikely to recog- 
nize that they themselves have been most to 
blame. 


How CHILDREN ARE MADE TYRANTS. When 
a child tyrant is spoiling the home, it is well to 
remember that children are not born tyrants; 
tyranthood is thrust upon them. Of course 
some children are more self-assertive than others. 
In psychological language they have a stronger 
instinct of self-assertion than the average child. 
They easily become tyrants when given an op- 
portunity. Nevertheless, to say that they ‘take 
after Uncle John or Great-Aunt Susan,’ who 
were notorious in their tyrannizing, is merely 
covering up the real cause of the family difficulty. 

No child tyrant will come into the home where 
the parents are onto their job. Everybody re- 
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cognizes this in dealing with other people’s 
children. However polite one may be in listen- 
ing to the explanation of the child’s despotism 
which the fond mother places upon bad inherit- 
ance from the father’s side, back of one’s atten- 
tive exterior flashes the thought that the mother 
herself is most likely to be the real cause of the 
child’s waywardness. 

It is by no means always the mother that is to 
blame for this condition; it may be any one who 
has had a good deal to do with the early life of 
the child, the father, mother, or one of the grand- 
parents. It is adult weakness that is at the bot- 
tom of the child’s tyranny, and the child has 
been forced into his bad habit by the mistaken 
treatment that he has received. 

The process of unwittingly making a child 
into a tyrant started when some older person 
kept trying to insist on instant and absolute 
obedience in little matters about which the child 
should never have been bothered. The adult 
would scold and nag until the child in self- 
defense rebelled with excited screams or dis- 
gruntled whining. To stop this performance the 
foolish adult would sooner or later let the child 
have his own way. Once this had happened, the 
child expected to do as he liked the next time if , 
he only made fuss enough about it. The adult 
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also felt less confident of his power to make the 
little one ‘mind.’ The natural result was that 
the next time the adult came into conflict with 
the child, the youngster was bolder in his outcry 
and the adult more upset by it. 

This short-sighted adult found it easier or 
pleasanter to cater to the whims of the little 
fellow than to attempt the more difficult task 
of leadership. The child soon fell upon teasing 
as a magical method of getting almost anything. 
When the child began to tease, the older person 
threatened and denied the request, but eventu- 
ally did just what the child expected him to do 
— he gave in to the child. 

It takes only a few such experiences in early 
childhood to warp the disposition of the child. 
Children are shrewder in observing parents 
than parents are in observing children. The 
happiness of the child is so dependent on the 
parent’s attitudes that from very early years — 
one might better say from early months — the 
child becomes wonderfully skillful in interpret- 
ing the moods and feelings of the parent. He 
quickly sees that behind the words of the parent 
is a lack of firmness, and that persistency on his 
own part will soon bring him what he seeks. 
So the child starts on the wearing-out policy, 
his idea being to make the parent so weary of 
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being teased, so literally tired of saying, ‘No, no, 
no,’ that finally the child will hear the ‘ Yes’ 
he wants, even though it is accompanied by a 
burst of anger. The child takes the parent’s 
anger calmly, since he realizes that it brings him 
no serious discomfort. ss 

No parent would ever give in to pressure from 
a child in order to avoid difficulties at the present 
moment if he could look forward and see that he 
is starting a line of conduct that will be forever 
making him more serious trouble. His relation 
with the child will be one of perpetual bickering; 
sometimes he will win, sometimes the child will 
win. Hardly a waking hour will be free from 
contest, and all this will tell on the disposition 
of the growing child. Living in an atmosphere 
of constant friction where it pays to be disagree- 
able, the child is bound to have an unlovely 
personality. 


In A Crisis. Doctors and nurses tell us that 
their little patients in the children’s hospitals or 
in private homes are helped through the worst 
parts of serious illnesses by the discipline they 
have received from their parents; and that dis- 
obedient, fractious children sometimes succumb 
to diseases which they might have conquered 
had their home training been different. 
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In doctoring and nursing small children, say 
these experts, it is often the child’s codperation 
and willingness to obey orders easily that brings 
him safely through his battle with sickness. 
Many times, whether a child lives or dies de- 
pends on whether he is in the habit of doing 
what his parents ask him to do, or whether he 
always tries not to do what is asked of him. 

The sick child is in no condition to waste his 
energy in tussles of will power between himself 
and those who are ministering to him. Having 
to take unpleasant medicine against his will may 
vex him so that he is exhausted by the unusual . 
experience of not getting his own way. Then the: 
value of the medicine is likely to be partially off- 
set by the nervous fatigue roused in the child by 
being compelled to do a difficult thing. 

Doctors and nurses are often very successful 
in winning a child’s sympathy and coédperation 
in spite of previous bad handling at home, but 
the sicker the child is, the less chance they have 
to appeal to him. The weaker the child, the 
harder it is for him to do difficult things. In 
dangerous illnesses, there is no time to be wasted 
in cajoling or educating a child up to the intelli- 
gent viewpoint of considering evil-tasting medi- 
cine a small matter in comparison with the de- 
lights of getting well. 
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After a child has fallen ill is a bad time to 
teach him the rudiments of good discipline. 
The double strain of being sick and having to 
learn a hard lesson is more than a little child can 
well endure; at best it will delay his convales- 
cence. 

Aside from the obvious difficulty of giving dis- 
agreeable medicine to a spoiled child who is very 
ill, there is the more continual and elusive pro- 
blem of getting the child to do as he is told 
throughout the entire time of his being danger- 
ously ill. Purposely getting uncovered, thrash- 
ing about when he should remain quiet, crying 
and fussing for his parents are among the things 
commonly done by the child who is not in the 
habit of doing as he is told. Such actions hinder 
the speedy recovery of the child who is sick or 
suffering from the result of an accident. 

One who has observed a sick child that does 
try to do what he is told knows what a tremen- 
dous amount of will power even a very small child 
can exert in the right direction. We have seen 
a two-year-old, disgusted by the taste of castor 
oil, try it several times and refuse it every time, 
but finally make up her mind to take the medi- 
cine because her mother said it was good for her; 
the little one then kept bravely at the hateful 
oil, which she could swallow only in small quan- 
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tities, until after a great many efforts — each 
crowned with success, but accompanied by dis- 
gust — she downed the entire amount of oil 
meted out to her. ‘4 

The older child that is used to working with 
his parents rather than against them is the de- 
light of physicians and nurses, for they know 
they have the greatest possible asset in their 
struggle to bring back the little patient’s health. 


THE DELINQUENT Home. The principal of a 
large high school recently stated that nearly all 
his cases of discipline, when investigated, proved 
to be caused by bad conditions in the home. 
His school is in a suburban residential com- 
munity where the people are prosperous. 

When asked what he found to be the home 
difficulties most apt to result in conduct-pro- 
blems at school, he named the following as the 
most common. In many homes he eventually 
discovered that there was trouble between hus- 
band and wife. The child lived in an atmosphere 
of constant bickering and quarrels. Sometimes 
the child was himself the bone of contention. 
Whenever any attempt at control was made by 
one of the parents, the other immediately took 
the side of the child. The result was that the 
child never knew where he was or what he should 
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do. He developed a lawless, irresponsible atti- 
tude which naturally got him into difficulty at 
school. Even if the child was not himself an oc- 
casion for disputes between his parents, he had 
lost his respect for his home life as a result of 
hearing so much fighting going on between his 
father and mother. 

In other homes the trouble seemed to be the 
separation of husband and wife. As a rule the 
court gives the chief control of the child to the 
mother, so these children illustrated mostly the 
difficulty of a child’s developing normally with- 
out a father’s influence. The mother seemed un- 
equal to the task of management. Of course her 
work was doubly hard because she had to be both 
father and mother to the,child. Naturally 
enough she failed. Often the deeper difficulty 
appeared to be the child’s feeling of disgrace. 
He realized that his home was not normal. 
Where there had been publicity with reference 
to the family separation, the child’s hurt seemed 
more serious. 

In other families conditions seemed to be good 
until the question of the association of parents 
and child was entered upon. Then it was found 
that the child was neglected so far as any sym- 
pathetic contact was concerned. Everything 
that money could buy was provided for him, 
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but nevertheless he was starved for comradeship. 
This situation was due to indifference or care- 
lessness rather than any conscious neglect. The 
parents simply did not understand how much 
children need the fellowship of father and 
mother in these days if they are to keep steady 
as they move forward through childhood and 
youth. 

Some homes, as one would expect, suffered 
from the spoiling process, the child being the 
mother’s pet. Sometimes the father was at fault. 
Where there was no other child in the family, 
_ the temptation to spoil the child was very great. 
These spoiled children had not been given any 
insight into the meaning of fair play or social 
responsibilities. Being selfish and conceited and 
withal sensitive, they easily got in difficulty 
both with schoolmates and with the school ad- 
ministration. 

The high-school principal drew his conclusions 
from a long experience. He also was the kind of 
man who tries to dig down and find the causes of 
things. His testimony, therefore, is suggestive. 
No one is equal to the task of untangling the 
causes of childhood delinquence, they are so 
many and so closely intertwined. Every one, 
however, who has had practical experience in 
dealing with such problems has come to feel 
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that the home is often more to blame than the 
child. , 

It must not be supposed, as it sometimes is, 
that the bad home is the dirty, unattractive, 
or poverty-stricken home. Homes that are com- 
fortable and on the surface efficient are occa- 
sionally lacking in some essential quality that 
makes for wholesome home life. It is from these 
deficient homes that we frequently get chil- 
dren so warped in their early development that 
they are not only problems of discipline in the 
schools, but may even run away from home or 
steal or otherwise get in conflict with the law. 
The child has to be punished in one way or 
another for delinquency, but the sad fact is that 
he is a victim himself, and the responsible parents 
seldom recognize that they are the ones who 
brought about the wrongdoing of the child by 
maintaining a delinquent home. 


FAMILY INSURANCE. A word to fathers, and 
especially fathers of sons. The idea of insur- 
ance has been sold to the American business 
man. We have fire insurance, life insurance, 
and this is a plea for a sort of family insur- 
ance. | 

If there is any way to protect a family from 
disaster, it hardly needs urging, it is so greatly 
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needed. No disaster is quite equal to that of the 
family in the amount of suffering it brings. No 
thoughtful man would hesitate to take out in- 
surance against family difficulties if the policy 
could be written. 

The kind of trouble in family life that is most 
difficult to weather is disgrace brought upon the 
family by the misconduct of children. After 
such an experience no family comes out without 
enormous loss. The family is scarred for at least 
a generation. Father and mother never hold 
their heads up with the confidence of the old 
days. Other members of the family never feel 
the same, and the pathos of the situation is that 
ordinarily it has been brought on by the family’s 
own mistaken methods of action. 

The father has been loafing on the job of being 
a dad. Engrossed in business and perhaps satis- 
fying his conscience with the thought that his 
success will bring opportunity to his children, 
the father nevertheless has failed to do the one 
thing most important. He has not chummed 
with his own children. 

The idea of comradeship usually comes up 
when one thinks of a father playing with his 
children. This is surely a good thing, and no 
parent can do too much of it. Most parents do 
far too little. But this sort of recreational as- 
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sociation is not the most valuable in protecting 
the family from later disgrace. 

The comradeship the parent needs to offer his 
son is contact with the everyday life-occupation 
of the father. The father should very early 
bring the child where he works. He should make 
this trip so interesting that the child looks for- 
ward to a visit to the office or factory or store as 
one of the important red-letter days of his life. 
These visits should be frequent. Everything 
should be done to get the child interested in the 
business. The wise father will start doing this 
when the child is at least as young as five or six; 
and as the child develops, the father will talk to 
him about his business, explain what it means, 
what it does for people, what the father’s part in 
it is. | 
If difficulties arise the father should give the 
children some understanding of his responsibili- 
ties. Actual experience demonstrates that the 
child responds to this and has a sense of being 
himself a part of his father’s occupation. Some- 
times as a result he wishes to do the same thing 
his father has been doing when he goes out to 
work for himself, but in any case he has an idea 
of the meaning of business responsibility, and 
this steadies him. 

Nothing will so develop a child’s sense of 
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family loyalty; nothing will create more sym- 
pathy between father and son. It is a risky ex- 
periment not to do this. It is the same as trying 
to go without fire insurance. 

Perhaps you have work that you don’t want 
your son to know about. If so, there is little to 
be said. You will be lucky if your child grows 
up to have the character you expect of him. If 
he cannot respect your business, he will find it 
hard to respect you. How can he have loyalty 
for a family that has a shaky economic basis? 
If you cannot bring your son into your work 
from the earliest years of childhood lest you lose 
his sympathy and respect, you would better 
change your work. 


WAs THE WILL JUSTIFIED? A few years ago 
the judge of a state court died, leaving a re- 
markable will. When this was read it was found 
that he had left his money to his children on the 
condition that when of age they should demon- 
strate to his executor that they were capable of 
earning their living in some profession or other 
vocation. Failure to demonstrate this meant 
that they were to receive nothing at all. 

A slight acquaintance with the judge gives 
some knowledge of his point of view. Having 
himself worked up from hard circumstances by 
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pluck and industry, he had an unusual sense of 
the value of self-reliance. His two children, 
girls, seemed to him in danger of missing the 
self-discipline and appreciation of the serious- 
ness of life which comes to those who have to 
struggle. Doubtless he feared that they would 
develop an easy-going attitude toward life, 
leaning upon the security that he had been able 
to provide by his great skill and effort as a 
lawyer before going on the bench. 

And so he left his money under the strange 
conditions that excited comment in the public 
press far and near. If his daughters became self- 
supporting, they were free to use what he had 
accumulated for their benefit. If they had not 
arrived at independence, apparently he had de- 
termined that they should be driven by hard 
circumstances as he had been. 

His policy brings up a matter that concerns 
many thoughtful fathers. How is a child going 
to develop self-reliance if from his early years he 
is protected by the love and industry of the head 
of the household? We all realize the value of 
education, but we also know that no education 
can be the same as earning one’s living. As the 
period given to preparing for life is stretched, 
the danger of developing character unequal to 
the ordeal of struggle arises. Being protected 
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from hard knocks during his years of study, the 
youth may lose his zest for running in the free- 
for-all race of adult life. He who had to push his 
own way at least gained strength. As the ‘self- 
made’ man looks upon his own child who is 
benefiting from the father’s ambition and cour- 
age, he wonders how the child is to have any of 
the pluck which he thinks of as most valuable 
in his own career. 

Is it wise to go so far as the judge did, and 
insist upon the child’s earning his living for 
himself even before he comes of age, whether 
boy or girl? Many a business man will say 
‘Yes.’ The educator will always say ‘No’; 
but he is often wrong. Many a child, dragging 
on at school or college with no heart in his work, 
would come to himself quickly and later re- 
turn to school with strong purposes, if only 
he were allowed a taste of working for his 
living. 

The student drifting along with no sense of 
responsibility ought to be permitted, at least 
after high school, to go out in the world and dis- 
cover for himself the advantage of more training. 
This experience awakens the youth before his 
indifference has settled into persistent habits and 
his hope of doing well in life has been thrown 
away. The conviction that the experience of 
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earning one’s living is necessary in a good pre- 
paration for life was no doubt the reason for the 
judge’s will. One who has had experience with 
a careless youth will feel that the judge was 
right. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE FAMILY PROGRAM 


GOING ON TOGETHER. None of us like to be 
much alone. Experience shows also that, even 
if we wished to be, it would not be good for us 
to be too content by ourselves. We seek com- 
radeship and we need it. It is just this human 
craving for some one who knows and cares, who 
is eager to keep glad fellowship in meeting life, 
that permits marriage to offer its most lasting 
gift. We enter the adventures and face the 
hazards of life hand in hand and the fellowship 
gives more than double strength. 

To meet life alone is hard. It is not so much 
sex hunger as sheer loneliness that cuts the deep 
marks of protest upon the faces of many of those 
who by fate or choice have remained unmarried. 
Fortunately marriage is not the only form of 
comradeship for the adult, but it is the kind of 
fellowship human nature wishes most and is 
denied with greatest irritation. It is the relation- 
ship which, in its various forms of expression, its 
intimacy and its satisfactions, yields most. 
This explains the seriousness of matrimonial 
tragedy. Marriage failures crush desires that 
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no man or woman surrenders without violent 
protest. Just as children wish playmates, we 
older people seek with the full pressure of our 
emotions a life comrade. 


LirE PARTNERSHIP. What is the secret of 
those marriages in which the wedding day seems 
to be a turning-point that brings the man to the 
straightaway leading to business success? It 
would be well to know, if the knowledge could be 
used to help those for whom the marriage cere- 
mony is but a milestone in a long, slow, uphill 
climb to financial security. 

The answer lies in the reactions of the newly 
married couple to their new relationship. Nor- 
mally the man is very proud of his responsi- 
bility for the welfare of his family. He takes his 
business much more seriously than he did before, 
for now he has two mouths to feed instead of one. 
It would never do to lose his job, or even to miss 
an expected promotion. 

The young husband ‘settles down’ to his 
work, determined to make good if it isin him. 
He is somewhat helped in the settling-down 
process by the strange, new fact that he is no 
longer in constant fear of losing his sweetheart. 
She is his ‘for keeps’ now, and his only anxiety 
is to be able to do his part well in the establish- 
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ment of the home life they are entering upon. 

This means money, a steady stream of it that 
can be depended on and promises to grow larger 
in time. So the young man throws himself into 
his work whole-heartedly, and the stuff he is 
made of shows. That is his side of the story. 

The rest is up to the wife. If her enthusiasm 
and good sense are enlisted, John’s business 
career goes forward much more surely. In the 
early days of married life the woman whose 
husband is going to succeed takes her first step 
in helping him. Instead of being jealous of her 
husband’s business because it takes him away 
from her and prevents his thinking of her every 
minute, Mary feels that if John must do the 
work that pays the bills for two, the least she 
can do is to take care not to make it any harder 
for him by her attitude toward his work. 

If she will just take it for granted that a man 
must work, though married, and that his being 
interested in his work does not imply disloyalty 
to her, the first danger-point in her particular 
married man’s career is got bravely over. The 
natural glamour thrown about her mate by the 
ecstasy of new love will see to it that she gives 
John the applause that will spur him on to do 
his very best. 

Later, when Mary sees John’s shortcomings 
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more and more clearly, she will use her womanly 
tact to get him to find them out for himself and 
get rid of them; or she will stress his good points 
and encourage their development until they far 
outweigh the undesirable ones. 

A well-known business man once said that he 
never takes on a new man without seeing the 
applicant’s wife, so that he may decide whether 
she is likely to strengthen her husband’s helpful 
characteristics or drag him down. A man may 
be promising in himself, but when you see the 
wife and realize the way she hangs like a mill- 
stone round her husband’s neck, you can im- 
agine that it is going to be hard for him ever to 
get ahead. In other cases a man of less ability 
is encouraged and helped by his wife so that he 
comes out very well. When both man and wife 
have fair ability and plenty of pluck, the man’s 
future is almost guaranteed. 

Of course the wife who helps her husband on 
to success makes the home life restful and re- 
freshing. Dissatisfaction finds no quarters with- 
in the four walls of the house, be it two-room flat 
or rambling country homestead. Good house- 
keeping is not enough to turn the trick, but it is 
an indispensable card. Singleness of purpose, 
alertness of mind, and a broad outlook on life 
are all needed. 
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Then the wife does not put her embroidery, 
bridge, and tea parties above her husband’s 
peace of mind. She does her best to keep the 
home life pleasant, that her man may be in tip- 
top condition for his work outside. Turning and 
twisting to save a penny, she sees to it that the 
family lives within its income, so that her hus- 
band will not be worried by unpaid bills, when 
he is trying to increase his earning capacity. 
Above all she has faith in her husband’s ability 
to better his condition. When he gets discour- 
aged, she does not let her own courage waver, 
and he soon gets going again. 


WuHatT Is A Home? Don’t find fault with your 
home unless you know what a home is for. A 
good home is not merely a place to be comfort- 
able. It is the house that furnishes comforts, 
and a home is more than a house. The house 
originated from the need of physical comforts. 
The windbreak hut and cave were found good 
places to go to when the storm broke. 

The home came about differently. It started 
to satisfy human need. Service was its basis. 
The house sheltered the family. The home was 
the family. It was the working together of the 
different members of the family for the welfare 


of all. 
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The house is for comfort, the home for char- 
acter-making. The trouble with many of the 
people that have unhappy homes is their at- 
tempt to have the pleasures of a well-managed 
house and none of the obligations of a home. 

It is not strange that those who marry for the 
sake of being comfortable are often disappointed 
with their family life. They start with a wrong 
idea of what a family is and refuse to change. 
The home is too human to go smoothly at all 
times. It is not just an institution for easy- 
going people who wish at any cost to be com- 
fortable. Living together is not so simple a 
matter as some believe. Nowhere are people so 
frank and intimate as in their own home. Here 
the clash of differences in viewpoint and desires 
is bound to occur. Such disturbances are the 
growing-pains of character-making. 

There is only one test for a home. Does it 
send out its members well trained to play the 
game of life? If not, no matter how orderly and 
comfortable it may be, it is a mere shell of a 
home. 

There is, of course, a way to have family life 
run smoothly, and that is to have a despot in 
command. Then one person will run everything 
and therefore there will be no conflict. Also 
there will be no proper training for life. What- 
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ever incompatibility there may be — and there 
is likely to be more than in the average home — 
it will be hidden because its expression would 
create a ‘scene.’ It has to smoulder underneath 
the surface, perhaps eventually to flame up and 
consume the family affection. 

The young people who grow up in such a 
home as this have little chance to decide things 
for themselves or use their own initiative and 
resourcefulness. Originality and self-reliance 
are forced out of sight. 

In one of these despotic families, the daughter, 
although a senior in high school, has to let her 
mother decide what dress she shall wear, every 
day of her life. The two sons found a pretext for 
leaving home and working their way through an 
academy in a distant part of the State, instead 
of going to the excellent high school in their 
home town, so irksome did they find the fussy 
discipline laid upon them by their mother. 

Sometimes it is the father instead of the 
mother who pokes his will into every tiny detail 
of the household machinery and the goings and 
comings of the different members of the family. 
If a speck of dust, a suggestion of clutter, or any 
unusual behavior meets his troubled eye, the 
air is heavy with his displeasure. 

It happens occasionally that it is one of the 
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children about whom the family life revolves. 
This is particularly true when the parents feel 
that the child has had advantages of education 
that they themselves lack. The Americanized 
son or daughter of foreign-born parents easily 
assumes the réle of dictator of the home. A 
high-school student whose parents did not finish 
the grades is also likely to run the home to suit ~ 
himself, if the parents are at all weak-kneed 
about it. 

When it is one of the children who makes the 
rest of the family bend to his will, he is apt to 
become arrogant and selfish or to suffer terribly 
as the result of having more responsibility and 
freedom than his exneHaaee and judgment 
warrant. 

In the normal family no one person has a 
monopoly of self-expression; each one has 
liberty in some things and gives in to somebody 
else in other things. Now this one, now that, 
has a chance to satisfy his craving for power; 
while at another time two who are in conflict 
divide their authority. Mild conflicts of interest 
beget compromise, which develops generous 
understanding and deep sympathy. 


UsE StrATEGY. After-dinner speeches are 
famous for the hearty reception they get. The 
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listeners, having just eaten an unusually fine 
dinner, are disposed to look charitably on all 
things. The speech that would ordinarily draw 
a mere ripple of laughter and perfunctory ap- 
plause now gets gales of laughter and the long- 
drawn-out clapping that is so impressive, heard 
by radio. 

What is the moral for home-keeping bodies? 
Stop and think a bit. Did you ever know a man 
to come home from work at night, tired and 
hungry, only to be met on the threshold with a 
down-at-the-heels wife who poured out a tale of 
woe as a prelude to dinner? Not being rebuked 
by the husband for her bad strategy, perhaps 
the wife fell into the habit of unburdening her 
petty annoyances of the day, the minute her 
husband stepped in the house, night after night. 

If the after-dinner hour is the most genial of 
the day, it is equally true that the before-dinner 
hour is the time when good spirits are at their 
lowest ebb. No woman would think of ap- 
proaching her husband for money for a new hat 
just before dinner. She would wait until a good 
dinner had perked up her other half’s work-worn 
spirits; then she would make the best case she 
could for herself, and would probably be repaid 
for her tact by getting more money than she had 
expected for the new hat. 
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Surely a consistently happy home is as well 
worth planning for as a new hat. Once a man 
gets to the point where he dreads entering his 
own home after a hard day’s work, because he 
does not feel equal to shouldering somebody 
else’s complaints at that particular moment, the 
home life has got to be marked down to second 
place. It may be all right in other respects, but 
it has failed in an important matter, as a result 
of the wife’s thoughtlessness. 

If the good wife would just keep her little 
troubles to herself until after dinner, she could 
then unburden herself to a sympathetic audi- 
ence, if she still felt the need of sharing her 
trivial mishaps. But the rest and refreshment 
of the dinner hour will by that time have had an 
effect on her, too, and she will probably be able 
to see the funny side of happenings that were 
vexatious enough at the time. 

It would be an eye-opener for many a woman 
if she could see what goes on in her husband’s 
life from the time he leaves the house in the 
morning until he gets back at night. Beside the 
constant strain of poor lighting, crochety boss, 
or countless interruptions under which he 
works, her own grievances look small indeed. 

What if the washerwoman was an hour late 
coming, or the paperhanger didn’t appear, or 
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Cousin Elsie ran in and spent the whole morn- 
ing gabbling so it was impossible to get anything 
done? The housewife can usually arrange her 
work so as to allow for disturbances like these, 
and make up for them by getting more done on 
the days when all runs smoothly. But the man 
at work must get his allotted job done by the 
end of the day, no matter what happens. Even 
though he is in business for himself, he can’t let 
things slide to-day and make up for it to-mor- 
row, as his wife can when she is ‘beside her- 
self.’ 

Yet it seldom happens that a man spreads the 
disagreeable episodes of the day before his wife 
as an appetizer for the evening meal. Perhaps 
this is because men are less likely than women to 
talk for the sake of talking, when they have 
nothing to say. It may be that men are loath to 
appear before the eyes of their women-folk in 
any other réle than that of victor; they want 
admiration, not pity. 

At any rate, the wife who wants to impress 
her husband with her efficiency and pluck will 
do well to watch herself most closely at the 
dangerous hour of fatigue mixed with hunger, 
just before dinner. She will be rewarded by 
finding that the spirit of comradeship which is 
growing up between herself and her husband is 
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lifted to a level that makes it natural for each to 
stimulate and refresh the other, instead of de- 
pressing each other. 


On LIVING WITH AN OPTIMIST. Many of us 
have been brought up with the idea that it is a 
great virtue to look always and only on the best 
side of things. As we become adept in seeing 
just what we want to see, we are inclined to look 
down on those hard-headed people who see the 
outs as well as the ins of life. : 

Except in the case of incorrigible optimists, 
age easily cures the chronic chirper. It is well 
that this is so, for the unthinking optimist is a 
bad person to marry, a hard parent. He has 
gone through life letting other people do his 
worrying. When he enters upon family life, 
he has an excellent opportunity to push the un- 
pleasantnesses of life out of sight, since his 
marriage partner is always at hand to take care 
of the disagreeable matters and see to it that 
they do not bob up again to annoy him. 

The overcheerful person does not let his 
spirits be dampened by the fact that his income 
is too small to provide the necessaries for his 
wife and small children. Instead of taking this 
depressing situation to heart and setting about 
increasing his earning power, the imperturbably 
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buoyant person murmurs, ‘Something will turn 
up, and goes on his way serenely confident. 

Generally something does turn up. The wife 
may take in washings, do fine sewing for her 
neighbors, or go to work in factory or office. A 
college graduate, whose husband was content 
to wait for something to happen, found it hard 
to get work such as she had done before marriage 
because she would not leave her ten-months-old 
baby with a hired person. The only position 
open to her at the moment was housework, so 
she became cook in a wealthy family, where she 
was allowed to have her baby with her. The 
husband lived with his wife in the servants’ 
quarters and carried on his own work as usual. 
This arrangement lasted for a year, when the 
wife’s health broke down. Then the man woke 
up and began to throw himself whole-heartedly 
into his work, instead of loafing on the job as he 
had been doing. His spare time he spent in 
study that would advance him in his business. 
In time his monthly pay envelope contained a 
sum of money on which he could support his 
family comfortably. 

The person whose feet are not on the earth is 
indeed hard to live with. Sometimes it is the 
man, sometimes the woman. Whichever one it 
is that sees life always through rose-colored 
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glasses, the other one has just so much more 
that is dreary to face. One man boasted that 
he had never lost an hour’s sleep on account of 
his children; but his wife added that she had 
often had to stay up all night with them when 
they were sick. In another family the wife 
said, ‘I never worry about the children.’ So 
they played about on the streets from the time 
they could run alone, while the father was 
troubled about the dangers they ran, and the 
children bore the marks of their harsh experi- 
ences. 

If you are an optimist, take account of stock. 
Cease being proud of your ability to smile until 
you have looked about to see whether you are 
making it possible for the rest of your family to 
be happy. If you find it easy to be cheerful be- 
cause you never really consider anybody’s needs 
or wishes but your own, just try the experiment 
of confining your optimism to your own per- 
sonal difficulties and hardships, and see what 
happens to the other members of the family. If 
your optimism has been exaggerated when it 
bore on the obstacles of other folks, you may be 
amazed to find that a little change in your own 
point of view allows your home people to exhibit 
some of the really fine optimism you thought 
they didn’t have. 
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The common saying is: ‘Let me see this 
optimist’s wife, so I can tell whether he is a real 
optimist, or only optimistic about other folks’ 
troubles. If she looks tired to death and worried, 
the chances are that this man’s optimism should 
be spelled selfishness. But if the wife is hale and 
hearty and cheerful like her husband, I’m will- 
ing to believe that I see before me a genuine 
optimist, the kind that is always making the 
best of things by dint of good, hard work, and 
never knows he is tired until his work is done.’ 


FAMILY SACRIFICE. We are all familiar with 
the woman that gives up everything for her 
family. Perhaps oftener than people suspect, 
the man sacrifices himself in the same way. 

R. K. is a typical case of a man who has per- 
mitted his family to devour him. Some years 
ago, R. K. married a young woman whose in- 
come was sufficient to provide fora family will- 
ing to live in moderate circumstances. The 
couple have one son, now six or seven years old. 
Every day since his marriage, and especially 
after the coming of the son, R. K. has devoted 
himself to his family with a degree of altruism 
that would be inspiring if only it were of any 
advantage to the other members of the family. 

Always at the beck and call of his wife and 
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child, constantly doing errands, attempting to 
satisfy every passing whim of the two members 
of the household who are equally childlike in 
their lack of discipline, he has no time to himself 
until they are safely asleep. Then he studies 
and works on the history he is writing, but he is 
too tired after a long and harassing day to ac- 
complish much. It takes weeks to get as much 
work done as he could do in a day before he 
married. 

‘An exceptional case,’ you say. It certainly 
is, in the amount of the man’s self-denial, but 
the thing itself happens in lesser degree much 
oftener than is supposed. 

Even family life has to be taken in modera- 
tion. It is easy to make too much of the family, 
although that is less common than its opposite, 
family negligence. No family life can be whole- 
some that does not keep the golden mean be- 
tween the two extremes of giving too much to 
the family and giving too little. 

The situation that R. K. finds himself in, and 
which he now keenly resents, but can find no 
way out of, came about gradually. His honey- 
moon literally became perpetual. The first 
effort he made to take up his former line of work 
his wife resented, and her argument that he 
should continue his freedom to be with her was 
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reénforced with tears until he consented to wait 
a little longer before going back to work. 

Little by little the new way of doing became 
a family habit. His wife must have him go with 
her when she bought new clothes, to help her 
decide what was most becoming; when she made 
her own dresses, he had to plan with her just 
how she should work out her color schemes. 
This was not because she could not make up her 
own mind, but it gave her an excellent oppor- 
tunity for drawing forth from her obliging 
husband the personal compliments that fed her 
vanity. 

When the baby came, R. K. was pressed into 
service as a nursemaid and the day was never 
long enough for him to do all the things that 
seemed necessary. As the child developed, he 
followed his mother’s example and constantly 
expected attention and assistance from the 
father, whose life was being eaten up by the 
family program he had accepted. 

Any woman who believes that the honeymoon 
represents the height of family happiness would 
do well to visit in the home of R. K. The more 
unselfish the man grows (if unselfishness it is), 
the more exacting are the demands put upon 
him. His personality is warped and crushed; 
his unhappiness he tries to conceal, but it would 
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be apparent to both wife and son if they had any 
power of discernment. He has become a sort of 
squaw man, and as a result the family seems 
destitute of a real man’s presence. 

Now the wife is beginning to sense that some- 
thing is lacking; in time the son will discover the 
same fact and perhaps feel ashamed of it. 

No family can have servitude and comrade- 
ship at the same time from father or mother. 
Difficult though it is in actual practice to main- 
tain a sense of equality among the various 
members of a family, only by making the effort 
can any home keep its happiness. We are more 
accustomed to a woman’s slaving for her family, 
but the less common family where a man is 
letting the family devour him shows us how 
desperately bad such a situation always is, be its 
victim man or woman. 


DIVORCE TWENTY YEARS AFTER. The press 
reports a divorce granted in one of the New 
England States to a wife who had looked for- 
ward to it for more than twenty years. The 
divorce had been postponed during this period 
in order that the parents might carry out their 
moral obligations to their child. The wife made 
up her mind twenty years ago that she would 
not be divorced until the child was mature and 
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well established. As soon as this time arrived, 
the case went immediately to the courts and was 
uncontested. 

In another case in a different part of the coun- 
try a couple lived together until their fifteen 
children were all grown up, and then separated 
permanently, but without the publicity of a 
divorce. Deep incompatibility of temper was 
endured by this man and wife for upwards of 
forty years before they felt that they had a right 
to take the freedom both craved. When there 
were no longer any young children within the 
family circle, the wife stepped out and capably 
supported herself for some fifteen years before 
she finally made her home with one of the 
children. Meanwhile the husband has continued 
to live in the old homestead with another child. 
The whole family, including all the children, felt 
that this division was entirely reasonable. 

Occasionally one comes across a case of 
divorce that has been granted after a long period 
of waiting. For some reason it has not been for 
the advantage of the two people concerned to be 
immediately divorced, and they have been able 
to live together with the understanding that at 
a later time they would go to the courts for a 
permanent separation. 

When one comes across such a situation, one 
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naturally wonders why the two people who were 
equal to the unemotional handling of their 
problem might not have solved the difficulty 
rather than merely postponing the getting of a 
divorce. In all their long years of living together, 
why did they not come to a more satisfactory 
understanding and not merely tolerate each 
other on account of the fact that sometime in 
the far future they were to be set free? 

The answer to such a question is no doubt 
lodged with the personalities involved in this 
peculiar divorce situation. Sometimes, as one 
knows who is familiar with such cases in the con- 
crete, the trouble starts very early in marriage 
and often over most trivial matters. The two 
become violently angry and wish to separate. 
Prudence, perhaps financial necessity, makes 
them both feel that they cannot carry their de- 
sires through at present, and so they agree to 
postpone their divorce. Then pride keeps each 
from admitting, as the years pass, that he or she 
would prefer not to go through with the original 
compact. The subject that caused the difficulty 
is avoided. They build up a scheme of living to- 
gether without the expression of any affection 
or intimate exchange of thought. 

Time goes on, but they remain where they 
were, and rather than give in they follow pride 
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to its bitter end. On the other hand, some sep- 
arate wider and wider, and look forward with 
more desire for the final coming of freedom. 
Such sympathies as they had at the beginning 
wear away. They tolerate each other, but with 
a protest. When obligation or necessity passes, 
they rush to the court, glad at last to be free 
from that which emotionally has been devouring 
their inner life. 

We need, for such postponed divorce cases, 
the same institution that the more flighty and 
rapidly developing matrimonial controversy 
requires — a clinic where the persons heading 
toward the divorce court may be taken in hand, 
counseled, and given insight as to the most 
feasible way of meeting the family difficulty. 
We have the beginning of such an organization 
in the Court of Domestic Relations. 


HoMEs AND CAREERS. Awhile ago we heard a 
good deal about women who had a hard time 
deciding between marriage and a ‘career.’ To- 
day we hear more of the women who marry and 
also have careers. Many times these women 
have no children; oftener their children are at 
least partly grown. Some women wait until all 
their children are married or in business for 
themselves before they resume their own pro- 
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fessional or business life. Some women with 
small children hire a housekeeper to look after 
things in their home, and work outside them- 
selves, arguing that they will have as much free 
time to give to their children as they would if 
they were doing their own housework. 

When a woman was earning as much money 
as her husband before her marriage, she is apt 
to be sorely tempted to get some good, motherly 
person to come in and take care of her babies 
while she goes out to earn money which she can 
save toward buying the house her husband 
won't be able to finance for some years to come. 
By the time the house is bought and paid for, 
her children are probably half-grown and she 
doesn’t feel called upon to stay at home to at- 
tend to their wants. Then it seems as if it is 
high time to begin to put away money for their 
college and specialized education, so she keeps 
right on working until the last child is definitely 
independent. There is no point in stopping then, 
of course, and our working mother continues her 
personal career without interruption. 

Is a young mother making a grave mistake 
when she answers the call of industry at the cost 
of leaving her little ones in the hands of another 
woman? Each mother must answer this ques- 
tion for herself after careful study of her indi- 
vidual case. 
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The answer depends on the seriousness with 
which money is needed at the time, the likeli- 
hood of the husband’s increasing his earning 
capacity if his wife stays in the home, the depth 
of her own intensity of craving for action in the 
outside world, and the kind of woman who is to 
be a stop-gap in the home. Even when an un- 
usually fine woman is to take care of the chil- 
dren, even though the mother thinks she cannot 
be happy unless she goes outside her home, and 
the husband is sure he can never greatly increase 
his totally inadequate salary — the burden of 
proof still rests on the mother who is thinking 
of hiring some one to care for her little chil- 
dren. 

The woman who is hired to come into the 
home may have more of the spirit of motherhood 
than her employer has; she may minister to the 
wants of the children with more sympathy and 
a better understanding of their needs than their 
own mother shows. Yet even this is not an ideal 
situation. 

The children may seem to be better off in the 
hands of the substitute than they were when 
their real mother watched over them. This is 
only on the surface and for the time being. Every 
child craves mother love, far more deeply than 
any mother can crave the excitement of being 
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out in the workaday world. It is not enough 
that he gets love from a motherly woman who is 
paid for living in the family; he wants loving 
attention from his own mother at any time of 
any day just like other children. — A 

He wants to be able to run to Mother when 
he is in trouble, or when he has some great tri- 
umph to share, or a wonderful plan that he is 
eager to work out. Of course he will go to the 
hired mother substitute with his griefs and joys 
and thoughts, if she is the right kind, but he is 
not satisfied with her sympathy and enthusiasm 
as he would be with his mother’s. And when 
Mother comes home at night, the moment when 
he was bursting with an emotion or an idea that 
had to be shared has gone. ‘Come here and tell 
me what you’ve been doing to-day, son,’ ‘Oh, 
same as usual.’ 

Meanwhile the mother should have been 
learning the infinite lessons her children have to 
teach her. Having delegated this opportunity 
to another, she is all at sea when the hired person 
departs five, ten, or twenty years later and leaves 
her with children she only half knows. Especially 
if she was not ‘cut out to be a mother’ did she 
need the training that would have come to her 
as she did the myriad little things that have to 
be done for growing children. She may never 
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know her loss, but the children may suffer for it 
all their lives. 


WHEN THE CHILDREN HAVE FLOWN. The 
woman who marries and brings up a family of 
children does not intend to spend the last thirty 
or forty years of her life in semi-idleness. When 
her children and grandchildren no longer need 
her, she wants to have some real work at her 
fingers’ tips, that she may enjoy to the full her 
new freedom from household cares. 

During our pioneering days a woman’s work 
was cut out for her from her wedding day to the 
end of her active life. By the time her children 
were able to shift for themselves, some of the 
older ones were married and raising families of 
their own. It was such a help for them to be 
able to get the grandmother to take care of their 
wee ones, spin, knit, or weave, and mend, that 
any unpleasantnesses arising from the mother- 
in-law situation were gladly overlooked and the 
three generations lived together as one unit. 

As the homestead family became less common, 
many a woman whose married days had been 
crowded with happy rushings hither and thither, 
attending to the wants of her growing children, 
found herself left high and dry with nothing to 
do when her last baby had grown up. Her mar- 
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ried children lived in small houses in town or 
village where one woman could easily do all the 
work, since the spinning, weaving and dyeing, 
soap and candle-making, and many other house- 
hold industries were now largely carried on in 
factories. Even those who lived on farms in the 
open country had easier working conditions 
when running water, modern plumbing, electric 
lights, and household appliances of many kinds 
were to be had. Some lived in flats or apart- 
ments in the city where woman’s work in the 
old sense had almost completely disappeared, 
because of the small amount of space, the work 
done by the janitor, and the ease with which 
prepared foods and ready-made clothing could 
be obtained. 

Rather than live with a son or daughter in 
whose home she might be somewhat in the way, 
the mother whose children had left the home 
nest looked about for some line of work she could 
enter upon. If her husband was unwilling to 
have her work outside her home, she took 
boarders, sold home-made bread, cakes, pies, 
and doughnuts, raised chickens, did plain or 
fancy sewing or dressmaking, or took in wash- 
ings, according to her strength and ability. If 
none of these things appealed to her, and she felt 
a strong urge to do something besides the easy 
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routine of her familiar housekeeping duties, she 
went into some sort of business that did not take 
her outside her own home. Perhaps she ran an 
employment agency of one kind or another. If 
she had always had an unsatisfied longing to ex- 
press herself in painting, sculpture, writing, or 
music, she took her long-deferred opportunity 
and had the time of her life studying and work- 
ing out her ideas. Whatever she did, she prob- 
ably took an active part in the church work of 
her community, since she had so much more 
free time on her hands than did the younger 
women. 

The grandmother whose family had no very 
strong prejudice against her stepping outside 
her door to share in the doings of her fellow men 
found a wider range of possible vocations to 
choose from than if she had been obliged to work 
only within the four walls of her own home. 
Her chief handicap was lack of confidence in 
meeting on equal terms those who were used to 
the give-and-take of business or professional life. 
She also found it difficult to get the training she 
must have in order to do the work she felt ca- 
pable of doing. ‘ 

The young married women of to-day start 
with the balance in their favor, for more of them 
than ever before have received some training 
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other than for housewifely duties, before mar- 
riage. Seeing the quandary in which their own 
mothers are placed, with their children grown 
and many comparatively empty years ahead of 
them, these young matrons are determined to 
keep up in their pre-marriage interests in order 
that they shall be able to do some interesting 
work when their children no longer claim them. 
If these women are too busy to study or do any 
work in addition to their home-keeping while 
their children are small, they at least mean to 
keep their eyes and ears open to what is happen- 
ing outside their family circle so that they shall 
not lose their alertness of mind and broadness of 
interest. 


GROWING OLD TOGETHER. The reader inter- 
ested in wholesome marriage is not likely to wel- 
come the idea of matrimony as a preparation 
for the experience of growing old. Age seems 
far away, and this is asit should be. In thinking 
of the problems of marriage, it is necessary to 
keep in harmony with the season. Nevertheless 
spring as the beginning prophesies winter, the 
end. Grow old we must if we are permitted to 
keep the path of life. 

Husband and wife draw very near when they 
begin to feel the weight of years and sense the 
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fact that the ringing down of the curtain which 
must end their life drama draws near. Youth 
does not understand and middle age only guesses 
— since fortunately we cannot run ahead of 
our proper place— what Browning offers in 
his invitation: , . 

*Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be 

The last of life for which the first was made.’ 

Wholesome marriage wears well and often 

brings its richest gifts when husband and wife 
are growing old together. 


THE END 
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the consideration of both 
husband and wife, 102-03; 
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the budget system for, 104- 
06; ill management of, the 
source of trouble, 106-10; in- 
compatibility of husband 
and wife in respect to, 110- 
12; the over-generous hus- 
band a burden upon, 113-16; 
the bearing of ownership of 
home on, 116-17; relation of 
Savings and insurance to, 
117-18. 

Incompatibility, marriage, 17; 
financial, 110-12. 


Incompatibilities, puzzling, 
142-45. 

Independent - housekeeping, 
120-24. 


Industrial psychology, 70. 

Infantile retardation, 23. 

Inferiority, feelings of, 23-26, 
30. 

Information, value of, II. 

Insanity, in the family history, 
the bearing of, on marriage, 
65. 

Insurance, life, 118; accident, 
118; family, 198-201. 


Jealousy, 26-29; chronic, 29- 
32. 


Life insurance, 118. 

Life partnership, 206-09. 

Loneliness, 205. 

Love-making. See Courtship. 

Luxuries, the expectation of, in 
marriage, 100. 


Marriage, preparation for, 2, 9, 
12; problems of, 3;-repre- 
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sents codperation, 14, 16; not 
a miracle, 16; transforming 
power of, 17, 18; mechanisms 
influencing, 19; personality 
traits that influence, 20; fear 
and, 21-22; and guilt feel- 
ings, 21-23; and inferiority 
feelings, 23-26; and court- 
ship, 40; is a comradeship, 
51; always involves some 
risk, 60, 66; the seeking of 
advice on, 62; the bearing of 
family history (consumption, 
insanity, drunkenness) on, 
64-66; finances and, 66-67; 
religious differences and, 67- 
68; second, 68—69; hurrying 
the, 73-76; the climax of 
courtship, 90; spirit of court- 
ship should be carried into, 
QI-92; expecting too much 
of, 98-101; failure of, 98-101; 
the fellowship that yields 
most, 205; as a_ turning- 
point, 206. 

Marriage association, everyday 
character of, Io. 

Marriage confidence, I. 

Marriage incompatibility, 17. 

Mechanisms, influence of, on 
marriage, I9. 

Menstruation, periods of, 161. 

Mental hygiene, 70. 

Mental mechanisms, 19. 

Mother complex, 32-35; re- 
moval of, 35-39. 

Mother-in-law, and daughter- 
in-law, 122; a joke, 124; 
taboo, 124-25; the trouble 
with, 126; the wise, 126-30. 


INDEX 


Neighbors, appeal to the opin- 
ion of, 151-54. 

New England conscience, 94. 

Nursery school, 70. 


Only-childitis, 180-83. 

Optimist, the, 216-19. 

Overconscientious sweetheart, 
the, 52-55. 

Over-generous husband, 113- 
16. 

Overprotected child, the, 177- 
80. 

Oversensitiveness, 182, 


Parents, should not live in 
same household with married 
children, 120-24. 

Paternalistic type of man, the, 
106-10. 

Personality, in marriage, 17, 18, 
19. 

Personality traits that influ- 
ence marriage, 20-39. 

Possession, 158-59. 

Pregnancy, a period of stress, 
162-63; necessity of out-of- 
doors exercise by daylight 
during, 163-64; advice of 
specialist in obstetrics some- 
times necessary during, 165; 
the clothing budget not to be 
skimped during, 165-66. 

Preventive work for the family, 
69-71. 

Psychology, the new, 16, 18, 
126. 

Punishment and disobedience, 


176-77. 
Quarrels, 136-39, 154-57. 


INDEX 


Relatives, patience with, 119- 
20; should not live with mar- 
ried children, 120-24; the 
mother-in-law, 124-30; the 
father-in-law, 130-32; the 
grandmother, 132-35. 

Religious differences, bearing 
of, on marriage, 67-68. 

Retardation, infantile, 23. 


- Right start, the, 89. 


Sacrifices, family, 219-22. 

Savings, 117-18. 

Science, the help of, matrimony 
and the family, 7-11, 69-71; 
of human conduct, 70. 

Self-expression, 15, 212. 

Selfishness, 182. 

Self-reliance, 128-30, 202. 

Settling down in _ business, 
206. 

Sex fear, 21. 

Sex problem, the, 5. 
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Shame, 23, 24. 

Shyness, 182. 

Skill in courtship, 46-49. 

Social life, 159-60. 

Sociology, applied to problems 
of conduct, 63. 

Spoiled child, the, 181, 197. 

Sterility, 167-68. 

Subconscious mind, the, 55. 


Taboo, mother-in-law, 125. 

Travel, is tiring, 85. 

Tyrant child, the, 186-89; how 
he is formed, 189-92. 


Visitors, 159-60. 


Wedding ceremony, 72-73; 
elaborate and simple, 74-76; 
horse-play at, 74; a family 
possession, 75; the signifi- 
cance of, 89. 

What will folks think? 151-54. 
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